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Pebbles 


According to doctors, kissing has as 
much to do with infection as affection — 
Princeton Tiger. 


Henry Ford has reduced the price of 
flivvers again. His motto is a rattle for 
every child on earth.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Art Critic—Have you ever been done in 
oil? 

Vanderlop—No; but I have in steel 
common.—Panther. 


“What is heredity ?”’ 

“Something a father believes in until his 
son begins to act like a darn fool.”’— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Jay—My girl lives out on Petticoat Ave- 
nue. 

Kay—Where’s that? 

Jay—Near the outskirts.—Octopus. 


The Buffalo Charity Organization So- 
ciety recently received a gift of $1 with 
the following line: 

“You are welcome to this. I can’t buy 
anything with it.”"—The Survey. 


Mary had a little lamp, 
She filled it with benzine. 
She went to light her little lamp, 
She hasn’t since benzine. 
—Brown Jug. 


They floated down the placid stream 
Both seated in the stern 
She placed her little hand in his 
And he took hold of hern. 
—Puppet. 


The Columbia Jester records a strange 
but reasonable fatality. A patient, suffer- 
ing from lumbago, called on a doctor. The 
doctor rubbed his back with alcohol. And 
the patient broke his neck trying to lick 
it off. 


Mr. Henpeck—Wot’s yer steak like ter- 
day? 

The Sentimental Butcher—Tender as a 
woman’s ’eart, Mr. ’Enpeck! 

Mr. Henpeck—Oh, is it! Then I’ll ’ave 
some tripe-——London Sketch. 


There was a young lady from Guam, 
Who said, “Now the sea is so caum, 
I will swim for a lark.” 
But she met with a shark. 
We will now sing the 99th psaum. 
—Scalper. 


“Now, Johnny, if your father got $4 for 
working eight hours a day, what would he 
get for working ten hours a day?” 

“Six dollars.” 

“That’s wrong, Johnny.” 

“No, ’taint. Pop always gets double pay 
for overtime.”—New Haven Register. 


It is Mr. Kelcey Allen’s quaint notion 
that Victor Victor, one of the authors of 
“The Unwritten Chapter,” might marry 
Miss Valli Valli. The honeymoon, obvious- 
ly, from Walla Walla to Sing Sing, in a Pic 
Pic car. The wedding march from “Chin- 
Chin” or “Pom Pom,” and the best man 
Garet Garrett. The wedding breakfast of 
chow-chow, sen-sen, and zu-zu. And as the 
bulbul sings its tweet-tweet, we, giving 
the pair a copy of “Dodo,” whisper, above 
the shriek of the dum-dum bullet, “By-By !” 
—New York Tribune. 
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- Remarkable Remarks 


JaMEs M. Breck—President Wilson is 


a good loser. 


Mrs. Vincent AstTorR—I truly love 
housekeeping. : 


Rev. Davin J. BurRELL—To the lawless 
all laws are blue. 


Nina. Wincox PutnamM—The best place 
in which to think is a beauty parlor. 


CHARLES M. ScHwas—Personal greed is 
a very transient factor in large business. 


Don Marquis—Suggestion for a book 
plate: “He Steals Best Who Steals Last.’ 


G. K. CHESTERTON—I am a journalist 
and so am vastly ignorant of many things. 


SENATOR WILLIS—We’ve done enough 
for Europe without kissing her for the 
next 350 years. 


Pror. LinpsAy RocEers—Peanuts against 
lemons are too often the great issues in 
legislation. 


DorotHy Dix—The average married 
woman has to work harder than any busi- 
ness woman does. 


Dr. R. C. AuGuST:NE—If your blonde 
wife, or sweetheart is too temperamental 
make her wear dark glasses. 


Pror. WiLt1AM A. McKEEgEveEr, of the 
University of Kansas—Turn from the sel- 
fish cigaret and come out on the side of 
Christ and Kansas. 


H. G. Wetits—Probably it is the com- 
plexity of her speech and writing more 
than any other imaginable cause that has 
made China stay politically, socially, and 
individually a vast school of backward peo- 
ple, rather than the foremost’ power in the 
whole world. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS—In the face of a tor- 
rent of votes for special privilege and re- 
action and time-serving that ran into the 
millions, the American labor movement, 
because of its non-partizan political policy, - 
was able to prevent the reélection of fifty 
members of Congress who had been un- 
faithful and hostile. 


Opening Nights 
Way Down East. The usual Griffith pic- 
ture, good story and spectacular effects, 
with rather more than the usual cheapness 
in the first half, and an incredibly thrilling 
rescue scene in the last half. (Forty-fourth 
Street Theater.) 


The Passing Show of 1921. A medley of 
popular music, burlesques or current thea- 
trical successes, extravagantly colorful sets, 
excellent dancing and humorous stunts, all 
assembled after the usual pattern that 
never fails to please a Winter Garden audi- 
ence. (Winter Garden.) 


Tamura, and La Boutique Fantasque. In 
a distinguished bill, the Neighborhood 
Playhouse gives a Japanese “Noh,” or 
lyric drama, in the classical Japanese man- 
ner, with dramatic effectiveness and great 
beauty of color and design, and one of the 
fantasies of the Russian Ballet repertoire, 
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charmingly re-created. (Neighborhood 
Playhouse. ) 
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C'Sheir. \ ver Anniversary’ 


« Y ov know, dear, that you and the boys often say you are glad I use my 
silver, because it gives such an added cheer to every meal.” 


Already, her feminine instinct for the artistry of arrangement has planned 
just the right place for every piece. From tea wagon, buffet and table, 
this silver will radiate its beauty throughout the cozy atmosphere of their 
happy home—mingle its refreshing lustre of newness with that never-fading 


loveliness of her wedding silver, dignified by twenty-five years of useful, 
daily service. 


“Isn’t it wonderful? One simply cannot have too much silver.” 


orham 3) lerling 2) dverware 


Ls sold by leading Jewelers everywhere 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Silversmiths & Goldsmiths 
WORKS~ PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK es 
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The Five Cent Fare 


A Crucial Point in Our Problem ot Public Utilities 


By Delos F. Wilcox 
Public Utility Expert and Technical Adviser of the Federal Electric Railways Commission . 


is four or five times as great as the aggregate 

municipal debt of all American cities. The city dwell- 
ers are now paying twice as much for utility services as 
for municipal government. An increase of 50 per cent in 
all utility rates—and such an increase is considered by the 
companies as a very modest demand in these days—is equiv- 
alent to a doubling of the burdens of municipal taxation. 
For example, take street car fares. New York is still paying 
five cents while Boston is paying ten. The Boston fare ap- 
plied to New York would add approximately $100,000,000 
annually to the burden of the car riders, unless some of the 
people stopped riding, as they have done in Boston. 

Before the European war the utility companies were 
everywhere fighting to prevent the reduction of rates. A 
good example is Cleveland, where the city had to struggle 
for ten years under the able leadership of Tom L. Johnson 
to get street car fares down to cost. But just the other 
day (November 19, 1920) Judge Fielder Sanders, City 
Street Railroad Commissioner of Cleveland, told the Na- 
tional Municipal League at Indianapolis that in the eight 
years from 1910 to 1918 the car riders of Cleveland saved 
more than $30,000,000 of what they would have paid for 
service if the old five-cent fare had been retained. Those 
savings put into a sinking fund would have purchased all 
the Cleveland Railway Company’s property in Septem- 
ber, 1918. Think of it! In eight years, the street railway 
system of a great city, one of the finest traction properties 
in the United States, could have been purchased out of 
earnings without an increase of fare above five cents. 

Now, times have changed, and the companies every- 
where favor service at cost because they think it means 
getting the rates up instead of pulling them down. Every- 
one knows that the public service corporations generally 
were hard hit by the war and that the continued high cost 
of labor and materials even after the cessation of hostili- 
ties on the Western front has prolonged the emergency to 
which they first appealed for rate increases. In times of 
peace, public utilities offered a strong attraction to men 
inflamed with the desire for profiteering. When the war 
came on, profiteering was much better in other lines, not 
subject to such close restriction upon rates. But the mem- 
ory of past performances had left the public utility com- 
panies with a tremendous burden of public distrust and 
antagonism to contend with. Hence, the painful process of 
readjustment thru which the companies have been going 
since 1917. 

However, thru a steady, consistent and persistent drive 
to sway public opinion in favor of radical rate increases, 


Ts investment in public utilities in the United States 


the companies are getting their ideas across. At first the 
public supposed that the high prices would last only a 
short time and that after the war economic conditions 
would rapidly get back to’normal. But prices were higher 
in 1919 than in 1918 and did not reach their peak until 
nearly the middle of 1920. Meanwhile, it began to look as 
if the companies might be right in claiming that the new 
price conditions would be permanent and that, for example, 
a jump from a nickel to a dime in the street car fare, or 
from $1 to $2 in the gas rate, would be no more than pro- 
portionate to the increase in the cost of everything else. 
The public was fed upon figures showing the vital im- 
portance of the utilities from the community point of view, 
and the lesson was driven home by the practical incon- 
veniences of service, limited in amount and often wretched 
in quality. The companies pressed the claim that they were 
too poor to give good service, and that unless promptly re- 
lieved they would have to quit altogether, and pull the en- 
tire structure of urban civilization down with them. 

Out of these conditions an extremely dangerous situa- 
tion has developed. In the absence of any well-defined policy 
of self-help, the public is coming to have a feeling of im- 
potence and renewed dependence upon private capital and 
private management in the utility field. The cities admit 
the public necessity of utility service; in most cases they 
have no concrete plan for supplying the service thru public 
agencies; if the utility treasuries are empty, the Big Stick 
of litigation and regulation is powerless to produce service; 
the cities are baffled and see no way out except by inglori- 
ously eating their own high words and letting the com- 
panies have whatever may be necessary to induce them 
to carry on. 

‘The utilities are not slow to see their advantage. They 
feel that their darkest hour was just before dawn; that 
now they have the public on the run; and that by a long 
pull, a hard’ pull and a pull all together they will be able 
to snatch “victory” from defeat. General prices have been 
coming down recently, but in October, 1920, they were 
still 10 per cent higher than in October, 1918, when Ameri- 
can effort in the great war was at its maximum. The utility 
companies are pushing the fight for increased rates, “ere 
the psychological time has passed,” as one trac2 paper put 
it. 

The Federal Electric Railways Commission recently 
brought out its report advocating relief for the street rail- 
ways thru the adoption of service-at-cost and flexible fares. 
One of the members of the Commission was appointed as 
the representative of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. He has since been elected president of the Asso- 
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ciation, largely because it was thought that his services 
as a member of the Federal Commission qualified him 
especially for leadership in the affairs of the industry. At 
the annual convention of the Association held at Atlantic 
City in October, 1920, he discussed the Commission’s report 
which he himself had signed. It is significant to note the 
differences of emphasis in the report itself and in Mr. 
Gadsden’s discussion of it before the electric railway men. 
The report points out that “no permanent solution of the 
electric railway question can be found in the absence of a 
finding of value for rate-making purposes.” Mr. Gadsden, 
addressing the electric railway convention, states that the 
first thing to be done is to secure an accurate physical 
valuation of the property. So far they go along together. 
But the report states that “the rapid increase in the cost 
of labor, supplies and material during and subsequent to 
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the war period, seems to have served as a peculiarly vivid 
indication that the original cost is a primary factor in 
finding value for rate-making purposes”; while Mr. Gads- 
den, addressing the electric railway men, says that there 
mever was a more propitious time than the present to do 
this (secure a valuation), for the appraisers are bound to 
be affected by present prices. (See Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, issue of October 16, 1920, page 804). 

Thus we see that the conflict between the public and the 
public utilities has entered upon a new phase. The utilities 
in the aggregate represent a stupendous capitalization 
and, tho financially distressed, they are collecting much 
larger revenues than ever before. Their importance to the 
communities in which they operate is emphasized by the 
fact that the public pays sc much for their services. They 
hope, thru the process of physical [Continued on page 125 


A Challenge to Colleges 


By Shailer Mathews 
Dean of the University of Chicago 


as president of Berea College has more than inci- 

dental significance. It is no small thing to succeed 
President Frost, the maker of an institution and co-maker 
of an epoch in the life of thousands of Americans who 
had built themselves a house by the side of history and had 
seen the world go by. Nor is it without significance that a 
college like Berea should have been able to catch for a mo- 
ment the eyes of the world without recourse to football 
teams. President Hutchins and Berea stand for more than 
that unstable compound of athletics, dances and enforced 
class attendance, which too often passes as a college educa- 
tion. Berea is not a fashionable school. Its social philosophy 
is too catholic. It is not a school of research like some of 
our universities. It has other purposes than the high am- 
bition to add to the sum of human learning. 

Berea belongs to that all too small band of colleges which 
are set on manufacturing men and women unashamed to 
have ideals. Its spirit is that of sacrificial social service. It 
is a center of Christian Americanism. The country may 
well congratulate itself that Oberlin and Berea, both 
children of a common allegiance to avowed Christian ideals, 
are thus met in the new 


T= inauguration of William J. Hutchins of Oberlin 


of faith and hope and justice; the conviction that self-denial 
is the one antidote to the sensuous hedonism which is 
Sweeping across the continent; that poorly paid service like 
that of the teacher and preacher is best paid in social re- 
sults? If education in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was too transcendental is there no danger that in the 
first half of the twentieth century it shall be too practical? 

An education seeking first of all to produce specialists 
and miscellaneous job finders will sooner or later lament 
its lack of teachers who believe they have a moral obli- 
gation to their pupils. No college teacher but knows the 
difficulty in expressing such an interest so long as institu- 
tions of learning are swamped with men and women who 
want “to go to college,” but who care very little about an 
education. The task is there none the less. Our colleges now 
are a sort of reversed university extension. In the old days 
teachers went to the public; today the public is flooding our 
classrooms. Serious teaching or serious moral direction of 
eight, ten or fifteen thousand young people concentrated 
in college towns is all but impossible. Too many institutions 
have all but shouted “kamerad” to their difficulties. 

But such bewilderment is only temporary. President Bur- 





president. 

The sincere words of ap- 
preciation for Berea spoken 
at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hutchins are a tribute 
to an ideal as well as to an 
institution. This in itself is 
noteworthy. American educa- 
tional methods need the tonic 
of Christian ideals. They are 
altogether too emphatic as to 
economic efficiency. Not that 
economic efficiency is unde- 
sirable, but life is more than 
a succession of jobs. The test 
of success is not to be found 
in salaries or titles. 

But are we teaching young 
people to believe such state- 
ments are anything more 


than rhetorical? Are our col- 








ton of Michigan is only one 
of many presidents of great 
institutions who have voiced 
their sense of new responsi- 
bilities and have called upon 
their faculty colleagues to 
take education again as a 
moral as well as a technical 
task. Colleges can’t make 
boys and girls much better 
than their parents send them 
out from home, but they can 
at least help their students to 
a vision of new tasks and 
moral opportunities. If they 
can’t make youths into saints 
they can at least help them 
to see that America must 
take life morally or be a 
danger to a new world-order 
in the making. ‘ 

If every college should not 








leges and universities serious- 
ly inculcating the principles 






Prof. William J. Hutchins, formerly of Oberlin College, the 
new president of Berea College 


be a Berea, it should have 
Berea’s practical idealism. 
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Without Benefit of Jim Crow 


Some Texas Sidelights on the Negro Problem 
and the Attitude Toward It Up North 
By Chester T. Crowell 


ago. I was on an express train coming from Phila- 

delphia to New York, when a man whose complexion 
suggested midnight seated himself beside me. I have been 
in the East a year, now, and this was the first time I. had 
encountered the absence of the Jim Crow law. I made a 
hasty survey of the car to see if there might be another 
seat. There was not. I contemplated rising, but hesitated 
in view of the prospect of standing for two hours. More- 
over my neighbor appeared clean and inoffensive. About 
that time the ton or two of New York Sunday newspapers 
on my lap slipped off onto the floor. My neighbor stooped 
and picked them up, replacing them on my lap. I thanked 
him. Two or three minutes later he asked if he might read 
a part not in use. In view of the quantity of Sunday news- 
papers I possessed at the moment I could not very well 
have refused without laughing at myself. He selected a 
section that struck his fancy and quietly settled down to 
reading. Twenty minutes 


D«=, Fortune played a good joke on me a few days 


a nuisance even in the second gallery of the theater, which 
is the only part they are admitted to in Texas. Put when 
I thought of the negro in the North I was picturing an ill- 
clad, dirty, uncouth, loud-mouthed creature sitting in a 
Pullman dining car—and I wondered how the North tol- 
erated it. The answer seems to be that, in the first place, 
one seldom sees a negro in the North or East, while, in the 
second place, the sort one sees are about the most in- 
offensive humans imaginable. If, they are not they encounter 
a Northern mob spirit much more bitter than that of the 
South. All I have seen, however, are quiet. 

And this has suggested a new mystery to me: why are 
the people of the North in such enthusiastic accord with 
what they consider the attitude of the South toward the 
negro? In order to make that question clear to you I must 
explain that it is my observation that the people of the 
North believe the very worst they have heard about the 
treatment of the negro in the South and they thoroly ap- 

prove of it. They know 











later I drew a cigar from 


nothing about the negro 





my pocket and fumbled “The New Negro,” by Rollin Lynde Hartt, which was pub- problem. They really 
for a match. It happened [ished in The Independent of January 15, presented some start- know nothing about the 


that at the identical mo- 
ment he also placed a 
cigar in his mouth. He 


ling information on the changing attitude of the American 
negro since the war. But, on the other hand, perhaps the 


attitude of the Southern 
whites toward the negro. 
They take it for granted 


lighted his match with- ttitude of the whites is not so rigid as some agitators have that the negro is unmer- 


out delay and silently of- assumed. Mr. Crowell’s article gives the personal impressions  cifully abused, denied all 
fered to share it. I did, of one deep-dyed Southerner who has lately moved up North semblance of justice, and 


and thanked him again. 


summarily executed by 








Thus, silently, we sat for 

two hours until the train arrived in the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion. It was the first time in my life that I had shared a 
seat with a negro on su¢h terms. 

Here was a sort of negro I had never met before. I could 
not sit down beside a negro in this fashion in Texas and 
share a newspaper and a match with him, regardless of 
law or custom. He would have talked an arm off me. He 
would have laughed and guffawed and in every way pos- 
sible called attention to the fact that we were fraternizing. 
He would have behaved like a muddy hunting dog that 
bounces into your lap and tries to kiss you. Or, in a few 
rare instances, he would have been surly and unpleasant. 
He would have tried to make me give up the seat by push- 
ing against me. Or he might have picked up the newspaper 
from the floor and calmly proceeded to read it without ask- 
ing permission. 

If the negroes in the South had behaved, as a rule, like 
the negro I met on the train between Philadelphia and 
New York there would not be a Jim Crow law. I well re- 
member the days when there was none in Texas. It was 
very disagreeable, especially on the street cars. Often 
fights and riots resulted from the rowdyism of the negroes. 
Sometimes it was the rowdyism of a white man. In either 
event the public was best served by having a Jim Crow 
law. It is a great protection to the quiet negro who 
used to suffer the customary fate of the innocent by- 
stander. 

Before I had ever been North of Texas I used to won- 
der how the people of the North could tolerate the presence 
of negroes among them with no Jim Crow law. I was not 
thinking so much of race and color as of boorishness. In 
those days their color meant to me boorishness. They were 


the hundreds just for 
the sport of murder—and they approve of it. Of the scores 
and scores of men and women in all walks of life whom I 
have met in the East only one has yet said a word which 
runs counter to this statement. I gather the conclusion that 
if ever the Northern negroes find themselves in the spot- 
light as “a race problem” and have to appeal to the tender 
mercies of the people of the Northern and Eastern states 
they would do well to telegraph to Texas for help. I know 
there are persons who believe in equality of the races, but 
I have not met them. They must be a very small minority. 

This amuses me tremendously because it is so utterly dif- 
ferent from the public opinion which the South believes 
exists in the North. The South thinks the North has a 
mushy, sentimental, utterly impractical attitude toward the 
negro and misinterprets the South’s best intended measures 
to make it possible for the two races to live side by side. 
There never has been a Southern mob that would not like 
to have placed the body of its victim on Boston Common 
and said: “There, damn you! Take that!” Every outburst 
of violence against a negro in the South has something of 
the nature of burning in effigy the Northern sentimentalists. 
In view of what I have heard and seen up here that fact 
becomes extremely amusing. 

Recently I have read of city authorities in the East or- 
dering all of the unemployed negroes to leave, and of an- 
other city where negroes were informed that they would 
not be permitted on the streets after a certain hour at 
night. Such orders would not be issued in the South. There 
are about thirty of the largest counties in Texas where no 
negroes are allowed at all, but we would scarcely import 
them into those counties and then order them out in such 
a summary manner. Those Texas counties get along with- 
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out negroes no matter how much they may sometimes be 
needed to gather the harvest. 

Whether you like it or not Southern-rule is consistent 
and based upon fact. The North asserts in party platforms 
the right of the negro to full equality—then tries to use 
him politically and snub him socially. To get his vote poli- 
ticians tell him what his status is under the constitution, 
but they don’t like to grant him personally the equality 
about which they rant. In the South the negro would be a 
venal voter and an ignorant voter. So it is better for all 
concerned that he should not vote—yet. The negro cannot 
trust his Northern “friend,” but his Southern friend openly 
refuses to promise what he knows he ought not to concede. 
Gradually, very gradually, the number of negro voters in 
the South is increasing. But if the people of the North really 
believed what they say about the Southern negro’s consti- 
tutional right to vote they would do something about it. 
The truth of the matter is they don’t care a snap of their 
fingers. They simply like to talk—and to get the Northern 
negro’s vote. The Southern white man holds their shifty pol- 
icy of wordy evasion in the contempt it so richly deserves. 

Race prejudice is sometimes used by dishonest and un- 
fair men in the South to cheat the negro in business, as the 
sentimentalist charges, but in view of what happens to igno- 
rant, white, tenant farmers this can scarcely be called an 
exclusively race problem. It is unscrupulous shrewdness 
cheating ignorance—a process that goes on all over the 
world, and has very little relation to color. 

I wonder sometimes at the remarkable success of the 
South in making it possible for the two races to live side by 
side as cheerfully and successfully as they do. Consider, 
for a moment, that the vast majority of our ten millions 
of negroes are in a few Southern states; that they came 
as illiterate slaves and that they were given full citizen- 
ship without having earned it and without being in any 
degree ready for it. Consider that they are a majority of 
the population in some small part of every Southern state 
and that in a few places they are the majority of the 
population of very large parts of big states. Consider that 
they have not been permitted to exercize a political or eco- 
nomic importance in any wise comparable with their num- 
bers and yet that on the whole they prosper, increase in 
numbers and land holdings, in education, in culture, and 
that in the vast majority of the cases they can depend 
upon a fair hearing before the courts. It is no fiction that 
Southern negroes are usually very happy people. I doubt 
if any other subject people has ever been treated so fairly 
and generously by the people of another race, in all the 
history of the world. 
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land by two races. Without the negro problem the South 
would not have been for prohibition. Nowhere else in this 
country had intoxicants been less objectionable than in the 
old Southern household, but the saloon and the negro 
needed separation. 

Much of what the Northern sentimentalist says about 
repression of the negro in the South misses the real issues 
just as far as I missed my guess about the nature of the 
negro problem in the North. For instance, I have read able 
arguments against Southern anti-miscegenation laws. 
They are time wasted. There was approximately no inter- 
marriage before that law was placed on the statute books 
and there would be approximately none today if it were 
removed. Something deeper than that law prevents inter- 
marriage, altho it probably serves a useful purpose in the 
cases of persons of subnormal mentality and moral degen- 
erates. The white population of the South is of a stock 
strongly conscious of race, color, nationality and tradition. 
It does not readily mix with anything else regardless of 
color lines. 

It is my observation that the Southern white is very 
slow to accept any sort of stranger from another country 
into his drawing room. The South has never had much 
foreign immigration with the result that the vast majority 
of its population is pure white, native born for three or 
more generations. In Western Texas 98 per cent of the 
million and a half of population is native born, white, and 
I venture the guess that three-fourths of those people have 
never heard a word of a foreign language—unless some- 
one read it out of a book. The other fourth lives near 
enough to the border to have heard Spanish spoken, but 
does not regard a Mexican as white. 

When the United States entered the world war some 
West Texas ranch people of my acquaintance rode over to 
a very small Swedish settlement to inquire into the nation- 
ality of the people. If they were Germans the neighbors 
wanted to know it. What they were going to do about it I 
cannot guess. But the fact remains that that settlement had 
been there for ten years or more and most of the people of 
the county did not even know their nationality. They liked 
those people and respected them, but they let them very 
severely and strictly alone. 

The flood of immigration into the North and East has 
greatly altered that stern race pride which now persists 
only in parts of the West and in the South. During my 
year in New York I have seen so much human trash and 
rubbish that I thoroly agree with those who refuse to con- 
sider the black man at the bottom of the human scale. | 
have seen animal 





These things are 
worthy of thought- 
ful consideration 
along with mob law. 
Usually something 
more than the crime 
ef an individual is 
back of a mob out- 
break. I think it 
speaks volumes for 
the Southern whites 
that a mob outbreak 
so seldom becomes a 
race riot, while in 
the North it fre- 
quently does. The 
South has been not 
only very thought- 
ful, but at times 
self-sacrificing in an 
effort to make pos- 











—,| life in New York 
that appeared capa- 
ble of vast improve- 
ment by the infu- 
sion of the blood of 
the American negro. 
No wonder people 
here do not get the 
Southern point of 
view. For in Texas 
I have seen boys 
and girls who had 
never worn shoes, 
who could not read 
or write, who had 
worked in the fields 
from infancy and 
who had sunk to the 
very bottom, but 
they were beautiful, 
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“Here in New York I miss real ‘niggahs,’” says Mr. Crowell. You don’t see 
likable, lazy pickaninnies like these up North 
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The balloonists’ return to civilization after nearly a month of hardships and adventure in the Canadian north woods. Lieutenant 
Fartell is walking at the head of his dog team, just coming into Mattice at the end of the 200 mile trail south from Moose Factory 


“Orders Received and Executed” 


An Aviator’s Story of the Naval Balloon Flight Farthest North 
By E. L. Hazelton 


Retired Officer of 


U. 8. Naval Air Station, Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 


December 13, 1920. 1.30 P. M. U. S. Navy Free Balloon A-5598 
left station; Lieutenant Louis A. Kloor, U. S. N. R..F., pilot; 
Lieutenants Stephen A. Farrell and Walter Hinton U. S. N— 
passengers. 


December 14, 1920. U. S. Navy Free Balloon A-5598 landed 
twenty miles, North by East of Moose Factory, Ontario, Canada. 
Crew safe. Balloon lost. 


January 15, 1921. Lieutenants Kloor, Farrell and Hinton re- 
ported on station. 


| , J ERE the log of the U. S. Naval Air Station at 
Rockaway to be consulted, the above casual items 
would probably be noted. No drama _ there— 
merely short concise recordings, characteristic of an ef- 
ficient organization. Nothing unusual in the log of Decem- 
ber 18—a free balloon leaves the station with a crew of 
three, in the ordinary schedule of routine at an air station. 
Not a line in the papers about its departure—nothing 
spectacular in connection with the flight. Nothing more to 
anticipate than a few hours in the air, some data collected, 
a landing, then back to the station; a drab incident in the 
line of duty! But out of a flight calling for hardly more 
than routine log entry there emerged, due to a “tricky 
streak of adverse weather, a dramatic story of the North, 
so remarkable as to catch the world by the ears and place 
three practically unknown men in international limelight! 
A story with Sir Gilbert Parker backgrounds—frozen 
North, blizzards, snarling “huskies,” sleds, Indian guides, 
shelter huts—all; a story of courage, privation and suffer- 
ing; and blazoned thruout with emotional flares; tense ex- 
pressions of tired, fagged bodies and brains. 

Navy annals contain no more brilliant account of ex- 
periences in the line of duty than that of the three lieu- 
tenants from the time they landed that day in the wilds of 
Canada to the afternoon they arrived at Mattice after 
“mushing” two weeks over an unbroken trail two hundred 
miles in length. Leaving Rockaway, December 18, they 
landed the afternoon of the next day in the northern part 
of Canada and for four days wandered around in a wilder- 
ness of silence broken only by the weird whistle of a biting 
wind shrieking thru the tree tops. 


the U. S. Navy 


While in the air, they had heard a dog barking and tak- 
ing this as a sign they were near some habitation, they 
descended. But during those four days succeeding they 
found no further trace of life. On the fourth day an In- 
dian trapper was seen, who, after much persuasion, con- 
sented to guide them to his hut and thence to Moose Fac- 
tory, a short distance away. Practically without food dur- 
ing this period,-the three air lieutenants suffered ex- 
cruciating hunger pains as well as the torment of exposure 
and anxiety incident to ever-recurring thoughts of reach- 
ing civilization, before exhaustion should lay them down 
in the insidious langour of that intense northern cold. At 
the Hudson Bay Company’s Post they rested until Decem- 
ber 28, when, provided with dog sleds and Indian runners, 
the journey to the railroad at Mattice was begun. 

Here they were met by representatives of the press who, 
for two weeks, had been hungrily waiting. the accounts of 
their experiences to flash back to an anxious public. On 
January 14 Lieutenants Farrell, Hinton and Kloor re- 
ported to their station at Rockaway, having electrified a 
nation or two with the story of their adventure such as is 
given few men to experience when following their line of 
duty. 

The press of the country undoubtedly made much more 
of the story than the facts warranted and precipitated the 
unpleasantness between Farrell and Hinton at Mattice, 
when Farrell struck Hinton because he thought Hinton 
had “double-crossed” him. It was all bait for these gentle- 
men of the press, who used it without reserve, in catching 
these three aviators for “copy” when their nerves were 
ragged and their bodies exhausted. The incident recalls 
similar ones in naval history; the famous Sampson-Schley 
controversy and the case of Admiral Dewey. In each one, 
after notable achievements, the frailty of human nature in- 
jected itself to splatter the brilliancy of the deeds. 

Such a tale of adventure and daring started from the 
modest beginning of a planned flight from an air station 
for experimental purposes. All air stations of the Navy 
are equipped with free balloons for either the purpose of 
experimentation, with regard to [Continued on page 126 
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The Assembly of the League 


By Hamilton Holt 


rather full account of the work of the first nine months 

of the League of Nations. All things considered it was 
an extraordinary record. Since then the Assembly has met. 
It convened at Geneva on November 15 and continued in 
session thirty-five days. I have waited until the complete 
official reports were available before attempting to give 
a résumé of what was accomplished, for it was perfectly 
evident that the reports cabled daily to the American press 
were quite inadequate, when they were not bungled or 
actually distorted. These official reports have at last reached 
my desk. They are in the shape of a Provisional Verbatim 
Record of the thirty plenary sessions of the Assembly, an 
official Journal giving a complete abstract of the work of 
the entire Congress, the Proces-Verbaux (minutes) of the 
six sub-committees of the Assembly, and several hundred 
documents covering every conceivable subject of interest, 
super-interest and non-interest to the Assembly. 

I have now gone over all-this voluminous material with 
care, and I have no hesitation in saying, that considering 
that this was the first time nations ever met under a writ- 
ten constitution, that the session only lasted five weeks, 
that according to the Covenant the Assembly could not act 
except by unanimity and then only in an advisory capacity, 
the results accomplished were highly satisfactory and in- 
dicate that the League of Nations is not going to fail as its 
enemies have predicted, but is destined to grow in power 
and prestige until all nations enter its friendly circle and 
wars shall be no more. 

What then did the Assembly do? In the first place forty 
nations sent delegates. These delegates sat together in 
thirty plenary sessions and held over fifty committee meet- 
ings. They approved all the work done by the various or- 
gans of the League in the first ten months of its existence. 
They admitted six new members, two of them recent ene- 
mies, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Luxemburg, Costa Rica 
and Albania. Four other states, formerly part of the Rus- 
sian Empire, namely, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Georgia, while not admitted, were nevertheless given im- 
immediate representation on the technical organizations of 
the League as a proof of the League’s intention of admit- 
ting them at the earliest possible moment. Armenia was not 
admitted because of the tragic conditions prevailing in the 
Near East. But her unhappy plight was the subject of 
much stirring debate. Finally when for one reason or an- 
other practically every nation in the League found itself 
unable to assume a mandate over Armenia, the Assembly 
unanimously passed a resolution expressing the hope that 

The efforts of the President of the United States energetically 
supported by the governments of Spain and Brazil and by the 
Council of the League will result in the preservation of the 
Armenian race and in securing for Armenia a stable government, 
exercizing authority thruout the whole of the Armenian state, 
as the boundaries thereof may be settled under the treaty of 


Sevres, so that the Assembly may be able to admit her into full 
membership in the League at its next meeting. 


Belgium was given the honor of having the first presi- 
dent of the Assembly. Her distinguished diplomat and 
statesman, Paul Hymans, was unanimously elected to the 
office. M. Motta, President of Switzerland, was elected hon- 
orary president. Twelve vice-presidents were nominated, 
the first six by virtue of their presiding over one of the six 
sub-committees, and the remaining six being named at 
large. These twelve vice-presidents are to serve as a steer- 
ing committee of the Assembly until its next meeting. 

_ Naturally the first thing done was to adopt rules of 
procedure. Not only were many technical questions to be 
decided, but it was necessary to define the jurisdiction of 
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the Assembly and especially to see that it did not inter- 
fere with the rights of the Council. Perhaps the most im- 
portant rule adopted was the suggestion of the Scandi- 
navian delegates that the Assembly meet automatically 
once a year on the first Monday in September. Another 
significant rule was that where the Council and the 
Assembly have concurrent jurisdiction neither one can in- 
terfere if the other has first taken cognizance of the 
matter. 

The Covenant gives the Assembly the right to appoint 
the four non-permanent members of the Council, but does 
not specify how this is to be done. The matter was dis- 
cussed from two main viewpoints. One group held that no 
Assembly could bind its successors. The other maintained 
that the spirit of the Covenant implied a fair division of 
political power and a definite rotation of office. After con- 
siderable deliberation it was decided to leave the question 
for a future meeting and Spain, Brazil, Belgium and China 
were elected for one year only. The first three non-per- 
manent members were already on the Council. But China’s 
substitution for Greece was a great diplomatic triumph for 
that brilliant young Chinese delegate, Dr. Koo, who now 
has obtained for his country a position in the League 
where, thru the unanimity principle prevailing on the 
Council, it can block any action proposed, especially in 
the interests of Japan. 

The three Scandinavian kingdoms proposed amendments 
to the Covenant in respect to the annual meeting of the 
Assembly, the method of selection of the non-permanent 
members of the Council, the economic blockade and arbitra- 
tion. Canada, whose delegates more than once startled the 
otherwise solemn sessions with some very frank and good 
American talk, actually proposed to eliminate from the 
Covenant the “nefarious” Article X. Argentina proposed 
that all sovereign states should be admitted on application. 
But the League had been in existence less than a year and 
it was thought better not to change the foundation stones 
until it was a little more evident how things were 
working out, and especially until the Harding administra- 
tion had come into office and had time to submit its pro- 
posals. So, altho petulant Argentina left in a huff, the 
Council was asked to constitute a special Amendments 
Committee to study the whole question and submit a de- 
tailed report to the next meeting of the Assembly. 


HE Assembly referred several other questions to the 

Council on which it wished further light or thought the 
Councié had prior or more appropriate jurisdiction. It re- 
quested the Council to appoint committees (a) to study 
and report on the sixty-nine treaties that had already been 
registered with the secretariat with a view to settling some 
legal questions that had arisen; (b) to determine the mo- 
ment when the economic blockade should come into opera- 
tion, and especially the exact method of its application in 
particular cases, notably when a state not a member of 
the League is to be proceeded against; (c) to consider 
means for securing thruout the world greater publicity of 
the meetings of the Assembly and the Council, and in gen- 
eral the work of the League; (d) to investigate the work, 
efficiency, number, salaries and allowances of the secre- 
tariat; (e) to arrive at a more equitable system of allo- 
cating the expenses of the League among its members than 
the apportionment of the Unviersal Postal Union affords; 
and (f) to inquire into the deplorable deportation of women 
and children in Armenia, Asia Minor, and neighboring 
countries with a view to stopping that hideous practice. 
On this committee there must be one woman. 
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The Assembly appointed several committees of its own. 
Of these the technical committees on health, transit, and 
economics and finance were perhaps the most important. 
They were made autonomous in internal affairs, but under 
the supervision of the Assembly and the Council in all mat- 
ters of policy. 

The Office International d’Hygiene Publique in Paris 
was designated to form the nucleus of the League’s 
Health Organization, which was charged with the codrdina- 
tion of the various health agencies in the world, the 
bringing of them into close codperation with the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the Red Cross, etc., the hastening of 
concerted action in case of epidemics and the preparation 
of international health congresses. A medical Secretariat 
with a competent staff is to be installed at Geneva, all 
under the general direction of an expert committee. 

Next month a General Conference on Freedom of Com- 
munications and Transit, it is expected, will be called at 
Barcelona, Spain. This conference will be charged with 
considering the whole transport problem and particularly 
with framing agreements necessitated by Article XXIII 
of the Covenant and the various conventions in existence 
in respect to international ports, waterways and railways. 
The Conference will act as a permanent advisory com- 
mittee to the Assembly and Council and keep a watchful 
eye on all transit questions and arrange for future con- 
ferences. 

The Permanent Advisory Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee, which replaces the existing provisional committee, 
is given the broadest powers. It must consider ways and 
means to carry out immediately the recommendations 
agreed upon at the Brussels Conference. It must investi- 
gate any financial and economic problems submitted to it 
by the Council. It must prepare the agenda of the next In- 
ternational Conference, and summon it whenever the time 
seems opportune. The Assembly heartily endorsed the prin- 
ciples promulgated at Brussels and especially enjoined 
upon the members of the League the necessity of employing 
for the present all their national wealth in strictly pro- 
ductive channels. 

Probably the most important single act of the Assembly 
was the adoption, with but slight modifications, of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice as originally pre- 
pared by Elihu Root and his confréres at The Hague, and 
amended by the Council at its Brussels session. As Britain, 
France and Japan are evidently not ready yet to grant the 
court any compulsory jurisdiction (the U. S. Senate took 
the same view when the Taft arbitration treaties were be- 
fore them), the draft was modified to prevent a nation from 
being able to hale another into court. But this was too re- 
actionary for most of the lesser powers, so a compromize 
was effected whereby the nations so desiring could declare 
in advance what subjects they were willing to arbitrate and 
compulsory arbitration followed between those making the 
same declaration. But the great Court—the Court that 
when it comes into existence Elihu Burritt said would con- 
stitute “the highest Court of Appeals this side of the Bar 
of Eternal Justice”’—is now finally approved. The States 
subscribe to it as it stands and both members of the League 
and non-members have the right and privilege of seeking 
its august arbitrament. 

The Assembly felt the “cosmic urge” for disarmament 
now prevalent thruout the world. But as the Technical 
Armament Commission appointed by the Council at its San 
Sebastian meeting had hardly had time to organize, and as 
America and Germany were outside the League, and as 
Russia was in chaos and wars and rumors of wars were 
rife thruout the four corners of the globe, it was evi- 
dently time to “festina lente.” The Assembly approached 
the issue from the viewpoint that progress must be effected 
in three successive stages. First, there must be a general 
agreement among the members of the League not to in- 
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crease their present armaments. Second, there must be a 
general agreement for proportional and simultaneous 
reduction in armaments or in existing military budgets. 
Third, there can then be such complete disarmament as will 
not jeopardize national security. Two concrete steps further 
were taken. A recommendation was adopted by thirty votes 
to seven asking the Council (a) to submit to the member 
states the question of the advisability of their not increas- 
ing their military budgets for the next two years and (b) 
to add to the present Technical Military Commission a 
temporary committee of political, social and economic 
experts, it being recognized that the problem of disarma- 
ment is by no means exclusively, perhaps not even chiefly, 
a military one. In regard to the private manufacture of 
munitions and the possibility of the large stocks of war 
implements accumulated during the war getting into the 
less civilized zones of Asia and Africa, the Council was 
asked to initiate an immediate investigation into these dan- 
gers, and especially to urge upon all governments the 
immediate approval of the Convention of St. Germain for 
the control in trade in arms and ammunition, which has 
not yet been ratified. 


O more pitiable condition exists outside of Armenia 

than in Poland, where one of the worst epidemics of 
typhus in history has been raging for over two years. The 
Assembly heartily approved the work already accomplished 
under’the auspices of the Council, and as showing the spirit 
animating its members a large sum of money was contribu- 
ted by the various governments to fight the scourge. Canada 
was the banner giver, making her donation equal to that 
of England and France, while China “came across” with 
$10,000 and even ex-enemy Bulgaria contributed her mite. 
What is more, President Hymans was empowered to nomi- 
nate a committee of three delegates to raise funds for 
fighting epidemics thruout Central Europe, acting in co- 
operation with the Public International Hygiene Office, the 
Red Cross, and the League of Red Cross Societies. 

The Secretariat was requested to send a questionnaire 
to all governments asking what measures they have taken 
to combat the world wide evil of the traffic in women and 
children. The governments signatory to the congresses of 
1904 and 1910 are to be immediately urged to put those 
beneficent conventions into operation. An international con- 
ference will be held prior to the next meeting of the 
Assembly to codrdinate the replies to the questionnaire and 
to prepare a program for united action. 

The Netherlands government which was charged by. the 
opium conferences at The Hague in 1912, 1913, and 1914 
with taking the initiative in the international war on 
opium has transferred her responsibility to the shoulders 
of the League. The Assembly therefore called upon the 
Secretariat to collect all available data on the production, 
distribution and consumption of opium and appointed a 
committee of three to sift the information and to report to 
the Council three months before the next meeting of the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly adopted a budget of 21,000,000 gold francs. 
This included 7,000,000 gold francs for the Labor Office. 
If America had been a member of the League our quota 
would have been about $220,000, which is about one tenth 
of one per cent of what we spent on military preparation 
before the war, and about two thousandths of one per cent 
of what we spent on armaments during a single year of the 
war. 

Finally the Assembly refused to approve of Italy’s pro- 
posal for an impartial international distribution of raw 
materials, it declined Senator La Fontaine’s plea for the 
establishment of an international university at Brussels, 
and it was unwilling to record itself as favoring Esperanto 
as the international language. 

No one, I think, ean have read thru the debates that took 
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place in the plenary sessions of the Assembly and in the 
sub-committees without being impressed with the very high 
order of parliamentary discussion achieved, and with the 
evident desire of all the delegates to do the utmost possible 
to establish the League on a firm foundation, and to work 
out the confronting international problems in a spirit of 
helpfulness, unselfishness and fair play. There was no out- 
pouring of partizan “bunk,” no descending to personalities 
and misrepresentation that so often occur in even the best 
regulated and most otherwise exemplary of national delib- 
erative bodies. Japan, for instance, refused to raise the issue 
of race equality and Bolivia decided not to press for settle- 
ment her long standing dispute with Chile in order that 
no untoward event in the early stages of the League might 
precipitate differences and destroy harmony that was evi- 
dently being reached on other matters. 

Comparing the first meeting of the Assembly with the 
first meeting of the United States Congress which was 
scheduled to take place in the City of New York on March 4, 
1789, one finds the odds in favor of the Assembly. At 
Geneva every delegate was in his seat when the Conference 
opened, while a dozen other nations seeking admission to 
the League had their representatives present. On the date 
set at New York, however, but five of the thirteen states 
appeared. Of the twenty-two Senators elected only nine an- 
swered the roll call and of the Representatives only thirteen 
out of the fifty-nine were present. It was not until April 5 
that a quorum of both houses appeared, and thus inaugur- 
ated the first session of the first Congress of the United 
States. Rhode Island, moreover, did not join the “associa- 
tion” until a year and a half after it was a going concern, 
so I suppose there is still hope that the United States may 
in its own good time and in its own peculiar way join the 
League. 

This, then, is the League of Nations that the American 
people were told before November 2 was a failure. This is 
the League that is “already scrapped.” This is the super- 
state that would violate our constitution and destroy our 
liberties. 

I think the logic of events, however, will be too much 
for our next President, or the Senate or the Republican 
party. Any group of sincere and competent statesmen who 
attempt to work out an “association” of nations that really 
proposes to lessen war have got to come within ninety per 
cent of the plan devised at Versailles. Any association less 
than that will bring us back to the pre-war days of volun- 
tary Hague Courts and Hague Conferences, and surely the 
world has learned something since 1914. 

No, we cannot scrap the League. The League must and 
will live and sooner or later the United States will be a 
member whether it be in the year 1921 or 1925. 


Topics of the Times 


The open winter, the open door, the open shop, the wide- 
open city. 


A Naval Holiday 


RMAMENTS are the symptoms of world disorganiza- 
tion. Just as the advent of sheriffs and justices of the 
peace in a mining camp make it safe for a citizen to dis- 
card his six-shooter, so when international courts and in- 
ternational police appear the nations can in safety disarm. 
But no nation alone can be expected to disarm in ad- 
vance of the others. That might prove fatal in this world 
of wars and rumors of wars. The nations must all dis- 
arm together. And they can hardly be expected to disarm 
if one can re-arm in advance of the others. 

This is the philosophy of disarmament as recognized by 
the League of Nations. But Senator Borah, who will have 
nothing to do with the League, proposes that Britain, 
Japan and the United States take a five year naval holi- 
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day. This would manifestly not interfere with any universal 
disarmament and would save the taxpayers a pretty penny 
in the three great maritime nations affected. It is a step 
in the right direction, and now that the world has nothing 
more to fear from German militarism it is a step that Eng- 
land, Japan and the United States can safely take. 


The Indemnity Question . 

HERE is no division of opinion in France that Ger- 

many should be made to pay all she can in the way of 
reparations. The division is between those who want Ger- 
many to pay as much as possible and those who want Ger- 
many to pay more than is possible. The future peace of 
Europe may depend on which faction gets control, and it is 
fortunate that thus far the men of common sense have oc- 
cupied the seats of power. 


The Supreme Obstacle 
By Norman Hapgood 


' , ] HEN President Wilson put Mr. Brandeis on the 
Supreme Court he well knew he was injecting into 

that safe and sane club a restless element of mod- 

ern thought. At that time it harbored just one superior gen- 
eral intellect. Mr. Justice Holmes was a conservative, but 
if a conservative has brains as powerful and free as those 
of Justice Holmes the result is often nearly in harmony 
with those of a most competent progressive. This truth we 
see illustrated frequently in Great Britain, where there is 
a class comparable to the old Massachusetts Brahmin class, 
of which Justice Holmes is a product. Lord Robert Cecil, 
for example, is possibly the most trusted man in England 
today, because with the tradition of conservatism he has the 
fearlessness and the energy to face the present facts and 
the intellect to see life whole and fluid. For a long period of 
years Justice Holmes has been writing brilliant dissents 
based on a belief that the courts should not usurp the func- 
tions of the legislature. Frequently, even usually, he has 
disagreed with the political wisdom of statutes which his 
fellow judges were upsetting, but he has conceived that his 
political and economic prejudices were irrelevant, and that* 
his duty was not to legislate but merely to say whether a 
given statute was undeniably beyond the power of the leg- 
islature. His colleagues, on the other hand, knew no such 
subtle line. The safety of property absorbed them. It was 
their master passion. They decided not whether a legisla- 
ture could interpret a situation in a certain way, but 
whether it ought to interpret it a certain way. The result 
has been that this body of nine gentlemen, all belonging to 
one side in the great struggle of the age, has in the most 
critical cases acted like the House of Lords in England, 
only with more bigotry. No wonder there has been a public 
restlessness which, in a population intellectually less indo- 
lent, would long ago have led to a constitutional amendment. 
Mr. Bryan, reflecting this justly founded’ resentment, has 
pressed the stupid solution of election of judges for one 
year, which would have meant the selection of inferior 
politicians. Colonel Roosevelt, clearly seeing where the 
usurpation of the Courts was exercised, suggested the cum- 
berous and inexact method of recall of judicial decisions. 
The reform ought to have been executed willingly by the 
Supreme Court itself, but we might as well, or better, 
expect the Knickerbocker Club to give out an adequate 
and unbiased essay on industrial self-government. Every 
indication is that it will stand with mulish determination 
for its bourbon legislative activities until it is abruptly 
modified in some rush of popular discontent. Instead of 
becoming more modern it is likely under President Hard- 
ing to dig in more firmly. President Wilson, after his first 
extraordinary error in appointing Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
followed the Brandeis appointment with that of Justice 
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Clarke, who comes next to Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
in fitness to sit on a modern tribunal. President Harding, 
unless he shows more independence of the Penrose-Gary 
power-elements than he is expected to show, will appoint 
either determined reactionaries or men _ unconsciously 
pliable to the reactionaries, like Mr. Taft, who has recently 
attacked President Wilson for appointing Mr. Brandeis. 
We may as well assume, therefore, that the Court will 
never abandon its own usurped activities, unless (what 
seems most improbable) there should be a series of three 
or four Presidents as liberal as Mr. Wilson, since many 
years would be required to overcome bourbon majority. 
There are Republicans available, distinguished in the legal 
profession, who are in touch with industrial realities 
(Judge Learned Hand, for example, and Charles P. How- 
land, to mention only New York) but if Mr. Harding uses 
that type of scholarship he will astonish the country and 
incidentally he will deservedly entrench his party in power. 


' But that is a dream. 


Justice Brandeis has just written a dissent, concurred 
in by Justices Holmes and Clarke, that pictures the modern 
issue in a flagrant case. The majority opinion fairly serves 
notice on labor that the Court is on the job of exhausting 
all possible devices in support of militant capital. Justice 
Pitney uses language typical in these cases. It is the same 
sort of language that Justice McKenna has been using in 
recent anti-free-speech cases, and it takes no gigantic 
intelligence to see that on the whole, though not without 
exception, those who favor suppression of opinion will be 
the same ones who favor loading the dice against labor. 
Justice Pitney thinks that the Clayton Act, if interpreted 
as Justice Brandeis interprets it, would operate to cause 
“detriment to the general public,” which he deems it his 
business to decide. He and his associates overrule the 
Court below and use such words as-a “general class war” 
to describe the Union’s effort to hold up labor standards in 
the case at issue. He says “the extreme and harmful con- 
sequences of the construction adopted in the Court below 
are not to be ignored.” These consequences include “a 
nation-wide blockade of the channels of interstate com- 
merce.” The result is “the great and incalculable damage 
of many innocent people far removed from any connection 
with or control over the actual dispute—people constitut- 
ing, indeed, the general public upon whom the cost must 
ultimately fall.” 

Justice Brandeis waves this rhetoric aside in a final 
paragraph in which he refuses to be interpreted as de- 
ciding in either direction a question belonging to the legis- 
lature. He says: 

Because I have come to the conclusion that both the common 
law of a state and a statute of the United States declare the 
right of industrial combatants to push their struggle to the 
limits of the justification of self-interest, I do not wish to be 
understood as attaching any constitutional or moral sanction 
to that right. All rights are. derived from the purposes of the 
society in which they exist; above all rights rises duty to the 
community. The conditions developed in industry may be such 
that those engaged in it cannot continue their struggle without 
danger to the community. But it is not for the judges to deter- 
‘nine whether such conditions exist, nor is it their function to 
set the limits of permissible contest and to declare the duties 
which the new situation demands. This is the function of the 
legislature which, while limiting individual and group rights of 
iggression and defense, may constitute processes of justice for the 
ore primitive method of trial by combat. 

Into the technical arguments of this case of Duplex 
Printing Company versus Deering this is not the place to 
0. The Duplex Company manufactures newspaper print- 
ng presses. It sought an injunction to prevent officials of 
the machinists’ and affiliated unions from inducing their 


’ members not to work for the Duplex Company or its cus- 


tomers. There was before the Supreme Court no charge of 
violence or of contract-breaking. The relevant facts are 
simple. There are in the United States only four manu- 
‘acturers of such presses; and they are in active competi- 
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tion. Between 1909 and 1913 the machinists’ union induced 
three of them to recognize and deal with the union, to 
grant the eight-hour day, and to establish a minimum 
scale. The Duplex refused to recognize the union; insisted 
upon conducting its factory on the open shop principle; 
operated mostly ten hours a day; and refused a minimum 
wage scale. Therefore two of the other three manufactur- 
ers notified the unions that they could not stand this com- 
petition; that unless the Duplex would retreat from its 
position they would have to terminate their agreements, 
which obviously would mean going back to the old hours 
and conditions. The union therefore declared a strike at 
the factory, and also instructed its members and the mem- 
bers of affiliated members not to work on the installation 
of presses which the company had delivered in New York. 

The technical arguments come down to this: the ma- 
jority treat the act of the union, outside of the factory 
itself, as if it were going outside of its own immediate 
concern, in which case it would be illegal. The minority hold 
that this interpretation is a misstatement of the facts. 
Justice Brandeis says: 

The change in the law by which strikes once illegal and 
even criminal are now recognized as lawful was effected in 
America largely without the intervention of legislation. This 
revival of a common law rule was not due to the rejection by 
the courts of one principle and the adoption in its stead of 
another, but to a better realization of the facts of industrial 
life. . . . When centralization in the control of business 
brought its corresponding ‘centralization in the organization of 
workingmen new facts had to be appraised. A single employer 
might, as in this case, threaten the standing of the whole 
organization and the standards of all its members. . . . The 
union was only refusing to aid in destroying itself. . . . The 
Clayton Act substituted the opinion of Congress as to the pro- 
priety of the purpose for that of differing judges; and thereby 
it declared that the relation between employers of labor and 
workingmen were competitive relations, that organized competi- 
tion was not harmful, and that it justified injuries necessarily 
inflicted in its course. 

If a man should drive up in a cab and ask you whether 
Justice Brandeis’ view of modern conditions, and of the 
proper relative rules of Congress and the Courts, was 
sensible, or not, you would probably call it sensible, and 
even necesary, if the Supreme Court is not to be labeled a 
violent partizan determined that the class conflict shall 
be worked out not by laws but by force. But then you are 
not an old gentleman, wearing a robe, and going out to 
dinner-parties, unsoiled by contact with the realities of 
industry as it is carried on today. 


; Cabinet Making 


T is hard for Mr. Harding to find men at once big enough 
to satisfy the country and small enough to satisfy the 
politicians. That kind doesn’t grow. 


Reckon with Realities 


HAT some Congressmen and publicists cannot seem 

to understand is that the League of Nations is no 
longer a scheme, good or bad, but a definite political struc- 
ture as real as the United States or the British Empire. A 
paper plan can be ignored and replaced by another. But a 
political organism is different. You can expand its scope—as 
Serbia was expanded into Yugoslavia. You can diminish its 
scope—as Germany was diminished by the retrocession of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France. You can amend it—as the Ameri- | 
can constitution has been amended. You can revolutionize it. 
You can even smash it into fragments or destroy it root | 
and branch—as the old Austro-Hungarian Empire was de- 
stroyed. The one thing you cannot do is to act as tho it were 
not there. Anyone attempting to create a new association of 
nations without reckoning first with what already exists is 
like an architect planning to establish a city on Manhattan 
Island, completely ignoring the fact that the landscape in 
that fraction of the world is already cluttered up by solid 
miles of tenements, forty-story office buildings and the like. 
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America and J apan 


HE perennial question of American-Japanese relations 

has many aspects of which western land legislation is 
but one. Perhaps the most serious question at present is 
that of the naval control of the Pacific. Unless a definite 
agreement as to naval limitation is reached, either by 
special arrangement with Britain and Japan as suggested 
by Senator Borah or as part of a world-wide disarmament 
program thru the League of Nations or otherwise, there 
will be one of those strange armament rivalries in which 
each nation believes that it is merely following the lead of 
the other. In the United States it is the Japanese naval 
building program which causes apprehension, and the 
American program is looked on as a counterbalance to it. 
But to the Japanese it looks as tho we were forcing the 
pace. Baron Hayashi in a recent interview put the matter 
from the Japanese standpoint very vividly. He said that 
“Mr. Secretary Daniels, who conceived the idea of a fleet 
nearly three times as strong as that we are now building,” 
was “like most Americans” a lover of peace, “but precisely 
on account of his ardent pacifism and of his belief in the 
moral infallibility of his nation he has set out to construct 
a fleet so strong as would .reduce all others to a mere 
cipher, and incidentally enable America to dictate her con- 
ception of right to others.” He said that America is more 
righteous than other nations, but “the most righteous some- 
times lapse thru pride or aberration” and Japan could not 
“consent to be at the total mercy of any other navy.” But 
if the United States would stop building so would Japan, as 
the Japanese had no military ambitions and no intention of 
challenging American naval superiority. 


Thus it would appear that the threatened naval race in the 
Pacific—really no race at all, since we have no desire to challenge 
and could only compete under the severest handicap—might yet 


be avoided by an arrangement compatible with the material 
safety and national dignity of both of us and of yourselves. Un- 
official proposals to this effect already put forward in the United 
States are sure to meet on the part of Japan with a ready and 
cordial response. 

A statement from Washington summarizes the relative 
strength of the chief naval powers in an Associated Press 
dispatch. The British navy has twenty-six battleships of 
the largest class (20,000 tons and upward and carrying 
at least ten twelve-inch guns); the United States sixteen, 
Japan six, France seven, Italy four. Great Britain has no 
new ships of this class now building; but the United States 








has eleven under construction, Japan seven, France four 
and Italy four. The British have ten battle cruisers, and 
Japan four, with eight more projected. The United States, 
France and Italy have no ships of this class completed, but 
the United States is now building six. In cruisers and 
destroyers also the British hold a lead. For submarines and 
submersibles of all types the British have 165 vessels and 
the United States ninety-six; France sixty-three, Japan 
forty, and Italy twenty-two. 

An incident in connection with the Japanese occupation 
of the Siberian city of Vladivostok has led to explanations 
and apologies on the part of the Japanese. On January § 
Lieutenant Langdon of an American cruiser was shot by a 
Japanese sentry for failing to halt when challenged. Jap- 
anese officials in high position promptly expressed their re- 
gret for the occurrence. Admiral Gleaves of the American 
Asiatic fleet has appointed a court of inquiry. 

The Japanese excuse their continued occupation of parts 
of eastern Siberia on the ground that Bolshevism is widely 
spread. General Oi, Japanese commander, has warned the 
Siberian towns that “the Japanese troops will not recog- 
nize communism in the districts in which Japanese troops 
are stationed.” The Bolsheviki are endeavoring to gain com- 
plete political control over that part of eastern Siberia which 
has been for several months virtually independent of the 
rest of Russia and which the Japanese hoped to erect into 
a permanent barrier state against the eastward march of 
Bolshevism. 


Beating Swords Into Plowshares 


AY by day the movement toward disarmament is grow- 

ing stronger. This is not due to any abstract pacifist 
sentiment or even to the stern lessons of the Great War, 
but rather to the intolerable burden of war-time taxes in 
a period of peace. One might almost say that the nations 
do not so much object to having big armies and navies as 
to paying for them. The British, who before the war 
thought no price too great to pay for a world dominating 
navy, are now eagerly looking for some international agree- 
ment by which they could be freed from the burden of lay- 
ing down any more capital ships. Viscount Grey’s utter- 
ance is typical of present day English feeling: “When any 
one nation has begun to force the pace in the competition 
of armaments let the council of the nations prevent that 
competition growing up once more.” The French, in spite 
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Another “vicious circle” 
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of their keen and probably exaggerated fears of Germany, 
have decided to reduce the term of compulsory military 
service in the army. Even the United States, the one nation 
which can still say in the words of the old rime: “We don’t 
want to fight, but by Jingo if we do we’ve got the ships, 
we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too!”—even the 
United States is mote afraid of the tax collector than of 
any more distant foe. 

A striking evidence of this is seen in the Congressional 
debates on the size of the standing army. Not many months 
ago the maximum army establishment was placed at 
280,000 men. Secretary of War Baker promptly undertook 
a recruiting campaign, without waiting for adequate funds 
to be provided, and brought the army up to about 228,000 
men. On January 7 the Senate Military Committee, moved 
mainly by the thought of economy, passed a resolution 
directing the Secretary of War to stop enlistments for 
the regular army altogether, except for reénlistments, and 
authorizing him to grant honorable discharge to a suf- 
ficient number of men of at least one year’s service to re- 
duce the strength of the army to 175,000. 

Even this drastic reduction did not content many of the 
Senators. On January 14 Senator Lenroot carried an 
amendment fixing the size of the afmy at only 150,000 men. 
The vote did not altogether follow party lines. Twenty-four 
Democrats and ten Republicans supported the Lenroot pro- 
posal; nineteen Republicans and nine Democrats held out 
for the original figure of 175,000. Chairman Wadsworth 
of the Military Committee and Senator New, who fathered 
the original resolution for halting enlistments, both opposed 
the reduction to 150,000 as too abrupt a change and liable 
to throw the army establishment into confusion. The vote 
in the Senate showed how far disarmament sentiment in 
the rank and file of the Senate had outrun the wishes of 
party leaders. Less than a year ago Congress was seriously 
considering the introduction of compulsory military service 
and a permanent peace time army of about half a million 
men; today it can hardly be persuaded to maintain a mili- 
tary establishment even of pre-war dimensions. 

But the Lenroot amendment did not stand in the resolu- 
tion as finally adopted by both the House and the Senate. 
The vote for it is important as indicating how far the 
pendulum of Congressional sentiment had swung toward 
disarmament rather than as expressing a settled policy. 
On reconsideration in the Senate the original resolution for 
an army of 175,000 was carried by twenty-eight Republi- 
eans and thirteen Democratic votes to nine Republicans 
and twenty-three Democrats who remained loyal to the 
Lenroot program. The House of Representatives on Janu- 
ary 17 favored a military establishment of 175,000 by 285 
votes to four. 

Secretary Baker has already called home many troops 
which had been in occupation of German territory along 
the Rhine, In a letter to Representative Byrnes of South 
Carolina he said that immediately after the armistice the 
American army of occupation in Germany had amounted 
to 225,000 men. It had been gradually reduced until by 
December 15, 1920, it was only 15,305; and a fresh reduc- 
tion was ordered cutting it down to a mere police force of 
8197 men. At one time during the Presidential campaign 
Mr. Harding spoke of recalling the American army from 
the Rhine altogether. Both the French and the Germans 
would regret this; the French because it would be a symbol 
of American withdrawal from European affairs and par- 
ticularly from the task of protecting France, the Germans 
because the towns vacated by the Americans would probably 
be garrisoned by French troops who would be sterner and 
less friendly than the Americans in their attitude toward 
the inhabitants. But the cutting down of the size of the 
American army of occupation is most welcome to Ger- 
many, as by the terms of the armistice the Germans have 
to pay the cost of the foreign armies on the Rhine and, 
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according to Secretary Baker, have been paying on the 
average about $75,000 a day for the last year for the up- 
keep of the American forces. 

















Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 
If the heart of the world could find its voice! 


Prohibition for New York 


URING the administration of Governor Smith, who 
tho a reform Governor in the main held the lax and 
“liberal” Tammany views on prohibition, the New York 
legislature passed a state enforcement act which permitted 
the sale of beer and other liquors up to 2.75 per cent of 
alcohol. Altho the Governor signed the bill it never came 
into effect because of the decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court declaring the Volstead Act, passed by Congress, the 
law of the land irrespective of state enforcement laws of 
a contrary effect. Prohibition thus became in New York 
the concern of Federal enforcement agencies and the state 
and municipal authorities, angry at the virtual cancellation 
of the state law by the Supreme Court’s decision, washed 
their hands of the whole business. Many states enacted 
state laws in conformity with the Volstead Act and added 
the exertions of the police to those of the Federal prohibi- 
tion officers. But New York was not so zealous., Sentiment 
in the state was much divided and violations tr evasions 
of the law were perhaps more frequent, especially ih the 
City, than in other states. . 
Governor Miller took office in January. In a message to 
the legislature he announced a reversal of the state’s policy 
of letting the national authorities take exclusive charge of 
the enforcement of prohibition—or such enforcement as 
there was. In vigorous terms he denounced “the open and 
notorious violation of the act passed by Congress” and “the 
scandalous contempt for law engendered thereby.” He said 
that the present state law should be repealed “at least in 
so far as it conflicts with the Volstead Act,” which, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Supreme Court, “will con- 
tinue to be the law binding on every one in the state, ir- 
respective of any action the state may take or fail to take.” 
He gave several reasons why it was impolitic to throw the 
whole burden of prohibition law enforcement on the Fed- 
eral Government, and recommended that the New York 
legislature pass a state law conformable to the terms of 
the national law “and that the enforcement of the law 
should be confided to peace officers and prosecuting attor- 
neys as is the case with other: laws. That will, at least, 
make it possible for law-abiding communities to prevent the 
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flagrant violations of law now 
occurring in their midst.” He 
closed his remarkable message 
with an epigram almost worthy” 
of ex-Governor Coolidge of Mas- 
sachusetts: 

The honest enforcement of the 
law may lead to its modification ; 
the tolerated disobedience of it can 
only breed disorder and create con- 
tempt for all law. 


Calder’s Coal Bill 


ENATOR Calder, whose in- 

vestigation of the coal situa- 
tion was recounted in The Inde- 
pendent of January 22, has in- 
troduced a bill for the regula- 
tion of the coal _ industry. 
“Primarily,” said the Senator, 
“this is a bill to provide for cur- 
rent, regular, impartial pub- 
licity by reports thru Govern- 
ment agencies of the essential 
facts concerning the coal indus- 








Gompers in Mexico 


HE Pan-American Federation .of 

Labor has been holding sessions in 
the City of Mexico. Samuel Gompers 
was reélected president, but only after 
presiding over some very lively sessions 
in which the Latin American delegates 
spoke their minds very freely about the 
policies of the United States. 

The chief difficulty arose in connec- 
tion with the American occupation of 
the Republic of Santo Domingo. A reso- 
lution was adopted by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Labor Congress urging the immedi- 
ate evacuation of Santo Domingo. Mr. 
Gompers refused to transmit this reso- 
lution as a telegram, inasmuch as the 
American Government had _ already 
promised evacuation. Several delegates 
from tropical countries excitedly de- 
clared that they would immediately leave 
the Congress unless the telegram were 
sent. A delegate from Santo Domingo 
challenged the good faith of the United 








try and trade for the benefit of ‘Vide World 
all concerned.” The bill does not 
set up any new machinery, but 
makes use of existing agencies, 
such as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Geo- 
logical Survey. Federal admin- 
istering agencies are given priv- 
ilege of access to documentary 
evidence in the possession of 
any person or corporation which 
may be investigated and the 
power to subpoena witnesses. 
Brokers’ sales above a certain 
margin are subject to special 
taxation. To enforce the pub- 
licity clauses of the measure a licensing system is estab- 
lished that ‘will reach all operators and dealers “conditioned 
normally only on the furnishing of the required informa- 
tion.” 

For exceptional conditions in the industry, threatening 
a serious coal shortage, the Federal Trade Commission may 
present proof of such emergency and; if its findings are con- 
firmed by the President, he may declare a state of emergency 
to exist. In such a case the President is empowered to fix 
maximum coal pricés and dealers’ commissions and margins 
and he may order the licenses of operators and dealers re- 
voked if they disregard the prices fixed by law. The Gov- 
ernment is also authorized to buy and sell coal and to con- 
trol its production, distribution and movement in the pub- 
lic interest. 

All of these powers are temporary and lapse with the 
passing of the emergency. 

The Geological Survey reports coal production during 1920 
at 646,000,000 tons, the largest peace-time output in Ameri- 
can history and exceeded only by the special war-time “coal 
crops” of 1917 and 1918. 1919 was a bad year and ended with 
coal stocks dangerously low, which stimulated demand for 
increased production in 1920. The coincidence of the largest 
peace-time output and the highest prices has caused wide- 
spread belief that the high price of coal is due not to natural 
economic causes but to profiteering, and this belief has 
created a general public demand for drastic Federal legis- 
lation. 

This bill of Senator Calder’s is a positive if not a radi- 
cal step in that direction. 


MARY GARDEN, DIRECTOR 
The versatile prima donna has been elected to 
a new réle—that of General Director of the 
Chicago Opera Association, a position which 
puts her in charge of both the artistic and busi- 
ness management of the company. Miss Garden 
is the first woman in the world to hold such 
a position; she is taking over the work of two 
men—Herbert Johnson, business manager, and 
Gino Marinuzzi, artistic director—and she will 
also continue to sing in the opera performances. 
It was in “Louise” at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris that Miss Garden made her debut twenty- 
one years ago. She was born in Scotland, 
brought up in New England and Chicago, and 
educated for the opera in Paris. It is being 
taken for granted that under her direction the 
program of the Chicago Opera Associatien will 
reflect Miss Garden’s avowed preference for 
French modern and German classic operas 


States, declaring “American bayonets 
are supporting American capital in 
Santo Domingo. The American Govern- 
ment is not actuated by love of liberty, 
but because the country is a valuable 
field for American expansion and Ameri- 
can capital and because it is valuable 
for strategic purposes.” Eventually a 
compromize was reached. The telegram 
was changed to a request to the United 
States Government to hasten evacua- 
tion, but not questioning the promise 
to evacuate. 

An attempt was made to defeat Mr. 
Gompers by running opposition candi- 
dates for the presidency of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. Several 
men were placed in nomination, but they all withdrew. A 
motion that Mr. Gompers be reélected unanimously was 
then placed before the Congress and was opposed by only 
three delegates, one each from Salvador, Guatemala and 
Mexico. One more victory was thus added to the many 
triumphs of Mr. Gompers’s career. 


Wilson and Harding Defend Jews 


O counteract the anti-Semitic agitation of certain 

newspapers, John Spargo, the distinguished Socialist 
author, prcpared a manifesto of protest and secured the 
signature of more than a hundred Christian statesmen, 
educators, publicists, social workers, clergymen and others. 
No Jews were asked to sign the manifesto, as the protest 
was to be in the name of Americanism and the square deal 
by persons who had no personal interests at stake in the 
matter. The manifesto declared in part: 

The undersigned, citizens of Gentile birth and Christian faith, 
view with profound regret and disapproval the appearance in 
this country of what is apparently an organized campaign of 
anti-Semitism, conducted in close conformity to and coédperation 
with similar campaigns in Europe. We regret exceedingly the 
publication of a number of books, pamphlets and articles designed 
to foster distrust and suspiciom of our fellow-citizens of Jewish 
ancestry and faith—distrust of their loyalty and their patriotism. 

President Woodrow Wilson heads the list of those who 
signed this document. A few of the many other signers 
were cx-President Taft, Cardinal O’Connell, William J. 
Bryan, Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby, ex-Secretary 
Lansing, Jane Addams, Lyman Abbott of The Outlook, 
Hamilton Holt of The Independent,,Paul Kellogg of The 
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Survey, Judge Ben Lindsey, Archbishop Hayes, Franklin 
K. Lane, Darwin P. Kingsley of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Theodore Roosevelt, and the presidents or ex- 
ecutive heads of the following educational institutions: 
Chautauqua Institution, Columbia University, Syracuse 
University, Williams College, Princeton University, Dart- 
mouth College, Oberlin College, Cornell University, Catho- 
lic University of America, St. Stephen’s College, Brown 
University, Berkeley Divinity School, and Vermont Acade- 
my. President-elect Harding did not sign, but he sent a 
warmly sympathetic note saying that “I am giving no 
sanction to anything so narrow, so intolerant or so un- 
American as the anti-Semitic movement. I have been 
preaching the gospel of understanding and good-will, and 
no one who believes in these things and hopes for the con- 
cord of America can be interested in any movement aimed 
against any portion of our American citizenship.” Some of 
the signers of the manifesto also sent letters of comment. 
Of especial interest was the letter of Mr. Lansing, former 
Secretary of State, who said that in his official capacity he 
had examined the “protocols,” brought forward as evidences 
of a world-wide Jewish conspiracy, and was convinced that 
they were forgeries. The Independent published an article 
dealing with these protocols and other anti-Jewish docu- 
ments in its number of December 25, 1920, under the title 
“The Anti-Semite Scare.” 


Light on Our Russian Policy 


N the absence of Secretary Colby, Mr. Norman H. Davis 

is acting Secretary of State and his published views 
therefore express the foreign policy of the Administration. 
Particular interest therefore attaches to Mr. Davis’s recent 
letter on Russian affairs to Judge Alton B. Parker, Presi- 
dent of the National Civic Federation and former candi- 
date of the Democratic Party for President. It dealt with 
four points raised by the League of Free Nations Associa- 
tion during the campaign in an open letter to the candi- 
dates of the parties. 

The first point related to the alleged refusal of the 
United States Government to permit relief work to be 
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carried on in Russia. To this it is replied that “The only 
restriction maintained by this Government on export trade 
with Soviet Russia is the restriction on the export of 
munitions or commodities susceptible of immediate military 
se.” Private individuals who wish to carry on relief work 
in Russia on their own responsibility are perfectly free to 
do so “without any let or hindrance from this Government.” 
But the American Government has found itself unable to 
take any official part in the encouragement of supervision 
of such work on account of the attitude of the Bolsheviki 
themselves. “The only relief work which the Soviet will 
tolerate is the direct gift of supplies to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, to be distributed by them as their own largesse.” 
The second point dealt with the refusal of passports to 


persons intending to go to Soviet Russia and the failure to . 


restore postal communication between Russia and the 
United States. This. policy is defended in Mr.. Davis’s let- 
ter. “There is no possibility of normal passport courtesies 
between Governments which are not in diplomatic rela- 
tions.” Persons who wish to enter Russia without a pass- 
port can do so at their own risk; but passports “could be 
of no legitimate use to them in Soviet territory, where 
they would have no sense and would offer no protection.” 
Postal communications “could not be formally established 
without treaty negotiations. That this Government does 
not take such steps in order to faeilitate postal communi- 
cations cannot be justly construed as a refusal to permit 
communications. As a matter of fact, it is well known that 
letters do pass between the two territories.” 

The third point was the most important of all. It cov- 
ered the refusal of Secretary Colby in his note of August 
10, 1920, to grant recognition to the independence of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Esthonia and other nationalities which have 
broken off-from the Russian Empire (with the exception of 
Finland, Poland and Armenia which the United States had 
already recognized). This much discussed note is thus in- 
terpreted by Mr. Davis: 

There is no intention on the part of this Government “officially 
to restore” the former boundaries of the Russian Empire, nor to 
impose on any of the non-Russian territories the rule of the 


Great Russians. It is the conviction of this Government 
that these thorny questions cannot now be solved in an ex parte 
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Sending a boy to an empty cupboard is a cruel joke 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Uncle’s pets! 


OHIO AND NEW YORK DIFFER IN THEIR VIEWS OF HOW THE FARMERS FARE 
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manner. The Russian people are certainly interested in such 
decisions, and, consistent with its previous action, the Depart- 
ment of State in the note of August 10 again served notice that 
it could not be considered as endorsing territorial settlements 
affecting the welfare of the Russian people unless a government 
generally recognized as representing them were a party to the 
adjustment 


In other words the recognition of the independence of the 
Baltic Republics is not refused but only deferred untii it 
is possible to negotiate on the question with a truly repre- 
sentative Russian Government. This is logical enough, but 
it will fail to satisfy the secessionist nations and their 
friends, since it may chance to be years before the Bolshe- 
viki are either overthrown or recognized by the United 
States and other Powers. 

The fourth question concerned the military aid alleged 
to have been given to anti-Bolshevist and counter-revolu- 
tionary factions in Russia by “money, men and munitions” 
supplied by the United States. It is admitted that such 
aid was given during the war with Germany, but it is 
denied that at present the United States is in any manner 
whatever supporting “any of the groups or parties which 
are in conflict with the Soviets.” 
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PREMIER OF FRANCE AGAIN 


Aristide Briand, who has once more been put at the head of 
the French Government, is a statesman almost as well known 
abroad as in his own country. He was Premier during a large 
part of the Great War; and he has been in French politics for 
many years, progressing from his early radical views to his pres- 
ent position of moderate liberalism. His success as Premier now 
will mean that France has refused to follow the policy of extreme 
severity in exacting indemnities from Germany by military force 
and has thereby avoided the risk of impairing her friendly rela- 
tions with her former allies in the war 


French Cabinet Upset 


HE overthrow of the ministry of Premier Leygues left 

to President Millerand the very difficult task of finding 
a successor. In France, as in Great Britain, the real ruler 
-of the country is the head of the Cabinet; the Prime Min- 
ister or Premier. But the King of England usually has 
little doubt whom to select as head of the Government, for 
there is always a dominant party in the House of Commons 
and this party always has a definite political leader. The 
task of the French President is more complex. There are 


many little parties, groups and factions in the Chamber of - 


Deputies and the Senate and no one of them has an absolute 
majority over the rest. Hence the Premier must rest his 
hopes of remaining in office upon his skill in gathering 
personal support from many different party groups rather 
than upon any solid block of voting strength behind him. 
It rarely happens that there is one outstanding figure in 
French politics who is sure of being chosen Premier; there 
are usually at least a score of men who are political posssi- 
bilities for the place. 
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President Millerand, after consulting with the “best 
minds” in French politics, selected Raoul Peret. M. Peret 
was president of the Chamber of Deputies (as we would 
say in the United States, “Speaker of the House”), an ex- 
perienced and popular politician of moderate views. The 
man the Chamber of Deputies really wanted for Premier 
was ex-President Poincaré, but Millerand dare not appoint ~ 
him lest the act involve France in international difficulties. 
Ex-President Poincaré is one of those who believe that Ger- 
many can pay her full war reparations indemnity if she is 
compelled to do so. He would use the strong hand to compel 
Germany to live up to all the conditions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. But this policy is not supported by either Eng- 
land or Italy, let alone the United States, and would prob- 
ably mean that France would have to occupy German ter- 
ritory on her sole responsibility. This President Millerand 
wished to avoid. He accepted the resignation of Premier 
Leygues, because of the hostile attitude of the Chamber 
of Deputies, but he wished to find a successor who would 
in some measure carry on Premier Leygues’s policy of con- 
ciliation and. compromize wherever foreign affairs were 
involved. 

M. Peret then tried to form a cabinet. He secured the ad- 
hesion of Aristide Briand, who consented to become Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. But when he offered ex-President Poin- 
caré the post of Minister of Finance, Poincaré told him 
that he would take office only on condition that the Minister 
of Finance would have a leading part in the negotiations 
concerning the German indemnity. This rebuff, and other 
difficulties in getting his ministry together, caused M. Peret 
to give the Premiership up as a hopeless task. 

President Millerand then turned to Briand, who con- 
sented to form a Cabinet, himself holding the office of For- 
eign Minister as well as Premier. On accepting office he 
gave out the following public statement: 

It is not the great Cabinet, but it is a great Cabinet I have 
formed. My ministers and myself will be busy men looking after 
France’s internal affairs. We have confidence that the American 
Administration will look after its own affairs. It may be Re- 
publican; it may be Democratic—it matters little; it is always 
pro-French, I am sure. Please tell them that in America. 

Those who have been in France for many years understand 
that we are not a militarist nation. We have the warmest desire 
to be on friendly footing with the British and American nations. 
but there is a pact, signed at Versailles, which must be fulfilled. 


I trust that in the fulfillment of that pact we come not into 
contest with our friends. 


Second only to Clemenceau, Briand is perhaps the best 
known abroad of all living French politicians. He has held 
office many times and was Premier during a large part of 
the Great War. In early life he was a pronounced radical, 
dabbling in anarchism and revolutionary Socialism, but in 
1906 he broke with the Socialist party in order to accept 
a Cabinet position. He believed that the Socialists and the 
“bourgeois” radicals should work together and form a solid 
“bloc” against the conservative and clerical parties, but 
the majority of the Socialists opposed any participation by 
their members in a non-Socialist Cabinet. Like Millerand, 
Viviani, Clemenccau and others of the strongest men in 
French politics, he progressed from an extreme radical po- 
sition to a moderate liberalism; stigmatized by their for- 
mer revolutionary comrades as outright “reaction.” But 
Briand is still more acceptable to the Socialists and the 
other groups of the “Left” than he is to the extreme 
“Right,” which continues to demand Poincaré as Premier 
and favors a policy of most unrelenting rigor toward 
Germany. 

His appointment means that Millerand is determined tc 
make one more trial to get together a Cabinet which can at 
the same time command the confidence of the Chamber of 
Deputies and maintain cordial codperation with the Brit- 
ish, who are less ready than the French to make use of 
military force in order to extract indemnities from Ger- 
many. 
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The German Lands 


USTRIA is sinking daily deeper into the mire of bank- 

ruptcy and ruin. January 15, 1921, the date set by 
rumor for the final collapse of the Austrian State, passed 
without any exceptional disturbance save for a general 
strike of postal, telegraph and telephone workers, which 
was promptly settled by the Government. The more radical 
trades unionists warned the country that if, begining Janu- 
ary 20, the Government did not suppress the “profiteers” 
lynchings would begin. Sentiment for union with Germany 
appears to be growing. Sir William Goode, British mem- 
ber of the Austrian Reparations Commission, urges the 
granting of a loan of about $300,000,000 to rehabilitate 
Austria. He opposes union with Germany on the ground 
that it would be a military menace to Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and Italy to have Germany extended as 
far as Vienna. Baron Frankenstein, Austrian Ambassador 
to Britain, said that if adequate loans and credits were 
now granted to Austria the nation might “become self-suf- 
ficient in five or six years,” but if nothing is done to rescue 
Austria each province would set up for itself. “The states 
nearest to Germany would try to secure annexation to the 
German Republic. There would be another partition of 
Austria. Some of the states would try to remain inde- 
pendent. There would be revolution and communism. We 
have much industrial unrest in Austria now and more than 
half the people are Social Democrats. These might easily 
swing to Bolshevism.” ; 

Germany is economically in a better shape than Austria. 
Exports almost balance imports and foreign trade is reviv- 
ing. Altho. still “at war” with the United States, Germany 
imported from the United States during the first eleven 
months of 1920 $253,000,000 worth of goods and exported 
to the United States $84,000,000 worth. Foodstuffs, cotton 
and copper were the chief imports from America and dyes 
and other manufactured articles the chief exports. Ger- 
man currency, according to Paul Cravath, the American 
banker, has been inflated to about ten times its- pre-war 
volume. This is bad enough, for it means that the buying 
power of the mark is only about a tenth of what it was 
before the Great War, but it is nothing like the position in 
which Austria and other 
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As a result of the war the old Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
broken up, roughly along racial lines, as indicated in the map. 
Galicia has gone to Poland; Transylyania to Rumania; Bosnia 
and Croatia to united Yugoslavia; Trentino and Istria to Italy. 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia are independent. What is left, the 
old imperial capital of Vienna and its mountain hinterland, is 
mainly German in population and desirous .of joining Germany 


(commonly called the “Orgesch’”’), altho it is but a private 
patriotic sgciety and presumably has no arms in its posses- 
sion, is regarded in republican circles as the center of a 
vast reactionary conspiracy. A Republican League has been 
founded to counteract the influence of the Orgesch. Steps 
have been taken to “democratize” the bureaucracy and the 
standing army. They range in importance from the estab- 
lishment of an elective military council, advisory to the 
Defense Ministry, in which all ranks are represented, to 
an order forbidding all Government employees to wear 
monocles. The monocle, we learn, “tends to cast more of a 
reflection of monarchistic ambitions on the present Govern- 
ment than anything else,” and will only be permitted in 

the future after “an examination at the 





countries of central and east- 
ern Europe find themselves. 

The chief worry of the 
Germans is the impending 
reparations indemnity. They 
are watching the shifts and 
changes of French politics 
with eager attention, for 
since France is Germany’s 
most insistent creditor much 
depends on the policy of the 
men who come to the top in 
France. Another German 
problem is the protection of 
the republic against the op- 
posite dangers of Bolshevism 
and monarchical restoration. 
There are persistent rumors 
of a plot to restore the 
Hohenzollern dynasty and of 
royalist conspiracies across 
the Dutch frontier in which 
the royal exile of Amerongen 
may be personally implicated. 
The loyalty of the Bavarian 
Einwohnerwehr and similar 
semi-military organizations is 








hands of a competent and reputable op- 
tician” has testified to weakness in one eye! 
This typically pedantic decree called out 
ironic comment in the press, such as “Now 
the Republic is saved!” As a further evi- 
dence of good faith that Germany has ex- 
perienced a “change of heart” the Leipzig 
criminal court has sentenced to imprison- 
ment for several years three German soldiers 
acused of having: looted an inn in Belgium. 
This is but a small beginning in the prom- 
ised punishment of the hundreds of war 
criminals; it is a step in the right direction. 

There is one particularly circumstantial 
rumor of a royalist conspiracy. According 
to the story as it runs, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment is to take German colonists into 
Hungary, soldiers disguised as agricultural 
laborers, to act as an advance guard of Ger- 
man militarism. The monarchy is to be re- 
stored in Hungary under protection of this 
new army, Germany is to call back the 
Hohenzollerns to the throne, aid is to be 
given for the overthrow of the Bolsheviki 
and the restoration of the old Russian Gov- 
ernment. Then Russia, Austria, Hungary 
and Germany all combined are to war on 








much questioned, and the 
Escherich Organization 


Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 
I was an-hungered and ye gave Me meat 


France and compel the revision of the peace 
treaties. 
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Austria’s Rising Generation 


There are in the city of Vienna 
340,000 children under fifteen years of 
age. Of these, 96.2 per cent—that is, 
327,000 children—are actually in a de- 
plorable physical condition from lack 
of sufficient and proper food. One hun- 
dred and sixty thousand of these— 
48.9 per cent of the total child popu- 
lation—are being regularly fed by the 
American Relief Administration Euro- 
pean Children’s Fund. The amount of 
work to be done is appalling, but the 

. amount that is being done is inspiring 
and reassuring. The figures are from 
Vienna; the same work goes on thru- 
out Austria. : 

There are no statistics that estimate 
the amount of thought and sacrifice 
and human effort being sunk in the 
undertaking. But the technique of it 
all—methods of classification and pro- 
cedure and finance—is endlessly inter- 
esting. The children are divided into 
three classes, according to degree of 
under-nourishment. The American Re- 
lief reaches all of Class 3, the very 
badly off, and over 73 per cent of 
Class 2, the class a little less badly off. 
So far the Relief has been financially 
able to supply only one hot meal a day 
to each child; but supplemented by 
such food as the child can get at home, 
this single meal has accomplished re- 
sults. In any case, each child has a 
meal card, good for a period of sev- 
eral months; if at the end of the time 
there is no marked improvement, be- 
cause of poor home conditions, the 
ecard can be renewed. The food is 
measured on a new unit basis—the 
“nem,” which is short for “Nutrition 
Element Milk”; a nem is a quantity 
of foodstuff of the nutritive value of 
one gram of ordinary milk, a simpler 
unit for calculation than the more or 
less mysterious calory. 

The American Relief has other 
channels. To meet the problem of 
shortage of materials even for those 
who have money to pay, Administra- 
tion warehouses all over Austria im- 
port and dispense staple commodities. 
This method could, and does, within its 
financial power, accomplish inestimable 
results. It is far more efficient and eco- 
nomical than the outworn system of 
small individually contributed pack- 
ages. The Relief has distributcd thou- 
sands of complete suits of clothes, to 
children who had been going barefoot, 
and without any underclothes or over- 
coats. 

The remedy must be built on colossal 
lines to meet such a need. The birth- 
rate in Austria has decreased, the 
death rate has increased, infant mor- 
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tality has enormously increased since 
pre-war days. Among the very young 
and the aged mortality has almost 
trebled. There were 3000 more deaths 
from tuberculosis in 1919 than in 
1912. And perhaps most deeply sig- 
nificant of all—the children below 
fifteen years of age, literally the whole 
generation that will soon be Austria’s 
controlling generation, are in varying 
dcgree physically and mentally degen- 
erate, and are likely to remain so, for 
anything that Austria herself can do 
to help it. 

Our readers may be interested to 
know that the facts here presented 
are taken from a report just sent us 
by Captain Gardner Richardson, Chief 
of Mission in Austria, who before he 
entered the war was the business man- 
ager of The Independent. 


Ten Commandments of 
Selling 


These extracts are from an address by 
Dr. Frank Crane, given before the New 
York Life Insurance Company convention, 
at White Sulphur Springs. 

I. Be agreeable. If your voice is dis- 
agreeable and your manner of speech 
indistinct, see specialists. Don’t get 
mad. I like you to be sunny, but I don’t 
want to get freckles. 


II. Know your goods. And when you 
tell me anything talk plainly. Most 


salesmen lack imagination. They can- 
not conceive of the extent of my ig- 
norance. 


III. Don’t argue. When you argue 
with a man you are trying to push 
him. He may be weak and pretend to be 
convinced. Overnight he will change. 


IV. Make it plain. Get a grasp on 
the fellow you are talking with. Do not 
get out that little book that will only 
puzzle him. Answer his questions with- 
out looking at your books, charts, 
tables. 


V. Tell the truth. By the law of av- 
erage, honesty gives the greatest 
profits. If you are working for a con- 
cern where you cannot tell the truth, 
quit and go elsewhere. 


VI. Be dependable. If you tell a man 
you are going to do a thing, do it if it 
costs a leg. 


VII. Remember names and faces. 
Don’t call me Green when my name is 
Crane. I am sensitive about my name. 
Don’t call me Mr. if my title is Dr. 
Don’t call a colonel Major. 


VIII. Don’t be egotistical. I am. 
You must not be. Don’t show off. You 
came to sell me something, not to make 
a good impression. Magnify my ego, 
not yours. 

IX. Think success. Radiate prosper- 
ity. Do not mention calamities, dirges, 
funerals. Be a little Pollyanna. 

X. Be human. If the company merely 
wanted to disseminate information they 
would use a catalog, not you. 

















R. F. Mundorff 


A JOLT-LESS AMBULANCE 
This new aerial ambulance, designed and perfected by the United States Army Air 
Service, has space for two patients, a medical attendant, and a: pilot. The two litters 
—Stokes litters are used—are slipped into long slots in the side of the machine, 
strapped securely in place, and the doors shut upon them. The compartments are 
° fully lighted and ventilated by small windows © 
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It is very suitable that Nature herself 
should have sculptured out of enduring 
stone a huge portrait bust of “The Father 
of His Country.” The great rock looms up 
suddenly from the sagebrush where the 
desert meets the mountains near Chats- 
worth, California, and for wide distances 
around the features of George Washington 
are easily recognizable 


Making Holes in Swiss Cheese 


After twelve years of experimenta- 
tion the United States Department of 
Agriculture is able to announce a dis- 
covery that has practically eliminated 
the uncertainty in the making of Swiss 
cheese, of which Americans are very 
fond. Large quantities of an inferior 
grade have been manufactured for 
many years in the United States. 

Under the methods which previously 
have been typical of Swiss cheese pro- 
duction, ordinarily only from 40 to 50 
per cent was high grade, and more 
than five centuries of experience were 
fruitless so far as standardization was 
concerned. By the new method evolved 
in the laboratories of the United 
States Government, it is possible to 
guarantee that at least 90 per cent of 
the cheese will be of excellent quality. 

Unable to learn from the Swiss 
makers, with whom cheesemaking is a 
tradition and not a science, the secret 
of the hole that characterizes their 
cheese, American agricultural experts 
proceeded to extract the thousand and 
more bacteria from a sample of fine 
imported Swiss cheese. By an elimin- 
ation process they then tested out each 
individual organism. The results were 
even then not promising. But thru 
the use of'a new culture medium, the 
scientists were able to isolate the par- 
ticular organism which formed the 
holes in Swiss cheese. 

Another notable accomplishment of 
this department has been the perfec- 
tion of modern methods of Roquefort 
cheese production, so that this deli- 
cacy ean be made from cow’s milk and 
cured under artificial conditions, the 
finished product being comparable to 
the imported Roquefort from France. 
The principal difference noted is one 
of color. The domestic product from 
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cow’s milk is yellow instead of white. 

Before giving publicity to its dis- 
coveries, the Department of Agricul- 
ture produced both Swiss and Roque- 
fort cheeses on a commercial scale for 
wholesale and retail trade, at a cream- 
ery in the state of Pennsylvania. For 
two years this cheese has been sold on 
the open market in active competition 
with the best grades of imported cheese 
with good results. Already there is one 
plant in the state of California manu- 
facturing the Swiss cheese on a large 
scale, according to the new method of 
production. This factory will produce 
over two million dollars worth of Swiss 
cheeses this year and it has already 
exported two carloads to Switzerland, 
where it was sold on the open market 
and compared to the best offering of 
that country. 


Vive la Panama! 


What is the coolest kind of hat to 
wear in hot weather? The Scientific 
American has been finding out. It 
seems that on a very bright, hot day 
when the thermometer registered 96.8° 
seven men were given hats, each of a 
different type. These were worn out- 
doors for two hours and then the tem- 
peratures inside the hats were taken. 
Here are the results: 


Soldier’s hard peaked hat........... 98.6° 
Soldier’s cloth cap .......cccscvces 94.1° 
Hierd wound Getby . 2. iie cc occtece’ 92.1° 
Ns MA a oi5 reds iia s bnew Bue Bid 89.6° 
eS ey ne eee er 86.0° 
Soft light colored felt ............. 79.7° 
NN ne oie eck inna an 77.9° 
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Zigzags 
Automobiles killed 780 persons in New 
York City in 1919. 
“te 
The average weekly earnings of New 
York State factory workers are $28.71. 
tok 


Tuesday, instead of Friday, is counted 
the unluckiest day of the week in Greece. 
***% 


Sacramento, the capital of California, 
has adopted a new charter based on pro- 
portional representation for the city 
council. 

ee 

Williams College is going to establish 
next summer a vacation institute of poli- 
tics to be conducted by great statesmen of 
the world. 

eke 

The summit of Snowden, in the English 
Lake District, has been sold for £7520. Mr. 
Gladstone climbed the mountain in his 
eightieth year. 

Ok 

The American Bible Society plans to 
give a copy of the Gospel of John, printed 
in raised letters, to every American soldier 
who was blinded in the war. 

RE 


New Yorkers were startled to learn of a 
death from leprosy reported by a hospital 
in the city. Later it was learned that the 
cause of death was not leprosy but in- 
juries inflicted by the bite of a leopard. 

ee 


Altho we are still at war with Germany, 
the Vaterland has already reached third 
place in the foreign trade of the United 
States with European countries. In the 
first six months of 1920 German imports 
from the United States amounted to $118,- 
000,000 while her exports to the United 
States were $35,000,000. 

















This 183 the way fuel tanks are stowed into the skeleton of the R-80. They look 
inextricable, but they are so arranged that they may be dropped out thru trapdoors 
in the envelope in case the airship needs suddenly to be considerably lightened 


A Leviathan in Silk and Aluminum 
By Austin C. Lescarboura 


Germany’s monopoly of the rigid 
airship is pretty much a matter of 
history. Today Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States and other 
“\eading nations are making use of 
Zeppelin type airships. Great Britain 
has gone into it in a very efficient man- 
ner, and it is generally believed that 
she rules the air as she rules the waves. 
At any rate, she has smashed Ger- 
many’s monopoly. 

Typical of the British effort is the 
R-80, which is the latest British air- 
ship. This new dirigible marks a 


decided advance on previous types, 
with the result that her disposable lift 
is as high as 46.3 per cent. of the total 
lift, while her cruising radius at 
economical speed is 6400 miles. The 
maximum speed is about 65 miles per 
hour. : 
The R-80 is by no means the largest 
airship. The overall length of the 
envelope or hull is 529 feet, or, includ- 
ing the mooring attachment extending 
out from the nose, 534 feet. The gas 
capacity is more than 1,250,000 cubic 
feet, giving a gross displacement of 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 





ALABAMA 





THE UNITED STATES 


Fifth Avenue likes to think it owns all the automobiles in the world. As a matter of fact, according to an automobile .census made 
by Andrew Linn Bostwick, of the Research Department of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis--South Dakota has the 
largest relative number, an automobile for every six persons; Alabama has the smallest with one for every forty persons, and New 
York, with one for every eighteen persons, is thirty-seventh on the list. The explanation is, of course, that automobiles are more 
necessary in rural districts than in compact cities. The Western states in general come first with the largest number, the Eastern 
The average for the United States as a whole is fourteen persons to one machine 


states second, and the Southern states last. 


38.25 tons. Of this 17.8 tons (46.3 per 
cent.) is disposal lift. The largest 
diameter of the envelope is 70 feet 
7% inches. The gas is contained in 
fifteen gas bags arranged in the en- 
velope much after the fashion of peas 
in a pod. 

The propelling power of the R-80 
takes the form of four engines carried 
in three cars suspended from the hull 
structure and developing 1000 horse- 
power at full power. Of course, such 
powerful engines require a large res- 
ervoir of fuel. Thus the 17.8 tons of 
disposable lift must include the fuel, 
which obviously varies with the length 
of flight. The minimum weight of crew, 
stores and ballast required for a pro- 
longed flight is 3.8 tons, leaving 14 
tons available for fuel and oil. Thus, 
when equipped for a prolonged flight 
there is little if any margin for cargo. 


Indeed, this is the one great difficulty 
which confronts us. By reducing the 
cruising radius less fuel and ballast 
are required, hence more or less cargo 
may be carried. 

The R-80 is essentially a military 
machine, without provision for passen- 
gers’ comfort. The armament, had the 
war continued, would have been eight 
230-pound bombs, stowed horizontally 
in the keel, which could be released 
electrically. The R-80 was also to carry 
an automatic quick-firing two-pounder 
gun, and two Lewis guns. Another gun 
position was also provided with two 
Lewis guns, and similar weapons were 
fitted in the cars. 

As it is, the crew spend most of 
their time while off duty inside the 
envelope, along the bottom of which 
runs a boardwalk for practically the 
entire length of the airship. Sleeping 
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No, this is not the inside of a factory or a railroad terminal. It is a view thru the 


interior of the British dirigible R-80, during construction. Inside this skeleton are 
placed the gas bags, and the crew’s quarters—which are hammocks slung between 
beams. The board walk thru the center, extending the entire length of the ship, 
gives access to different parts of the interior, and ladders reach the platforms atop 


the envelope or the cars below containing the controlling apparatus and the engines 


quarters are hammocks slung between 
beams. Food is cooked on_ special 
cookers heated by the exhaust gases 
of the engines—an open flame would 
be out of the question. 

The mooring problem has been prac- 
tically solved by the British. Most of 
us can recall when the R-34 was swing- 
ing and swaying in the strong breezes 
of Long Island, after its trip across 
the Atlantic. Something like 300 
soldiers were necessary to hold down 
the huge airship. 

Now the British have introduced a 
mooring mast to which a dirigible is 
moored by an arrangement at the nose. 
Mooring and trail ropes are released 
through trapdoors operated from the 
control car. The dirigible rides on an 
even keel upwards of 100 feet above 
the ground. The top portion of the 
masthead, to which the dirigible is 
attached, is arranged to rotate, so that 
the ship may always lie head on. 


A Modern Catechism 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon suggests in 
the Christian Herald the following 
“Personal Test” for each person to 
ask himself. The answer “yes” or “no” 
gives 10 to each question, and 100 for 
a total: 

1. Am I a disciple of Jesus and try- 
ing as hard as I can to obey His 
teachings? 

2. DoI have a real hunger and thirst 
for righteousness? 

3. Is it easier for me to do right 
than wrong because I have acquired 
the habit of doing it? 

4. Do I have more friends than ene- 
mies? 

5. Am I as kind and courteous in my 
family circle as among strangers I 
have just met? 

6. Do I have any bad habits I would 
not like to have my friends imitate? 

7. Am I giving out of my means my 
full share for Christian work? 

8. Do I have any race prejudice or 
race feeling to overcome? 

9. Do my neighbors like me? 

10. When I die is there any likeli- 
hood that people will talk about put- 
ting up a fountain to my memory? 
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The Five Cent Fare 
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valuation at present inflated prices, to 
make good past overcapitalization and 
not have to squeeze the water out of 
their securities. Their very poverty has 
come to be a source of strength. A 
portion of the public is affected by 
sympathy for their distress; another 
portion by fear that unless they are 
relieved their services will be lost; and 
still another is becoming apathetic thru 
a sense of the futility of a purely nega- 
tive policy. 

Everybody admits that the public 
relations of the utilities as a whole 
have always been on an unsatisfactory 
basis. The present crisis is bringing 
the situation to a head. On all sides 
is heard the demand for a new deal. 
After feeling the pinch of public regu- 
lation, and being buffeted by the storms 
of economic distress, the companies 
have discovered that they cannot go it 
alone, that public codperation and the 
codperation of labor are both essential 
to their prosperity; but they are very 
hungry, and the kind of codperation 
they offer to the public under the ser- 
vice-at-cost plan reminds one of the 
celebrated limerick: 

“There was a young lady of Niger, 

Who smiled as she rode on a tiger; 
They came back ‘from the ride 
With the lady inside 

And the smile on the face of the tiger.” 

The big crisis right now is a crisis in 
public policy. All schemes of partner- 
ship and codperation between the pub- 
lie and the utilities are deceptive and 
will prove to be disastrous unless they 
are based upon the full, frank and 
definite recognition that the “tiger” 
is to be a beast of burden, not a beast 
of prey. There can be no solution of the 
public utility problem except upon the 
basis that the utilities exist for public 
service—that in their construction, 
maintenance and operation, and in the 
determination of the extent and char- 
acter of the service they are to render 
and the rates they are to charge, the 
public interest is paramount. Public 
service corporations can be of no use, 
either theoretically or practically, un- 
less they are in fact public servants. 
Everybody will have to agree on that 
before any progress can be made in the 
direction of codperation that is worth 
while from the public point of view. 

With the theory agreed upon, and 
the utility company prepared in good 
faith to enlist for service, the next 
thing to be determined is the extent 
of the private investment in the plant 
and facilities used for public benefit. 
Here again, except in the case of new 
utilities constructed under public su- 
pervision, we hit a snag. The deter- 
mination of the amount of the invest- 
ment is fundamental to any readjust- 
ment of a utility’s public relations. 
Excessive valuation claims, based either 
on reproduction cost of existing prop- 
erty at war prices or upon the capital- 
ization of deficits alleged to have ac- 
erued in happier times when the com- 
panies believed their franchises to be 
of great value—rate restrictions and 
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all—ean serve only as a signal for the 
renewal of the conflict. It is of ex- 
treme importance to urban communi- 
ties everywhere that the cost of utility 
service should be kept as low as pos- 
sible. They cannot afford to accept any 
proposal of codperation that is not 
based upon an honest and conservative 
* capital value. Just now, in an effort 
to make it appear that the public can 
afford to enter into service-at-cost 
agreements without making the com- 
panies travel the thorny road that led 
up to the original service-at-cost agree- 
ment in Cleveland, it is being claimed 
that the effect of a high valuation upon 
rates is, after all, a negligible matter. 
A former City Street Railroad Com- 
missioner of Cleveland has been quoted 
as saying that the cutting out of 
$10,000,000 from the capital account 
of the Cleveland Railway at the time 
‘he Tayler plan was put into effect ten 
years ago is responsible for a difference 
of only one-fifth of a cent in the aver- 
age fare paid by the Cleveland car 
riders. The inference is that it is hard- 
ly necessary for the public to make such 
a fuss about over-valuations. In this 
connection two important points are 
glossed over: One is that the valuation 
fixes the price at which the property 
may be purchased by the municipali- 
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ties at some future time. The other is 
that over-valuation impairs the secur- 
ity of the investment and makes a 
higher rate of return necessary. No 
matter how it may be camouflaged, a 
company’s offer of codperation on the 
basis of an excessive capital value is 
something to reject. 

Nothing has happened in the history 
of public utilities in this country to 
indicate that the public will be able 
to get fruitful codperation from the 
utility companies except as a result of 
a grand and glorious scrap. At the same 
time, it is perfectly clear that cities 
cannot afford to pursue a merely nega- 
tive, dog-in-the-manger policy. Public 
utility service is in its nature a high 
type of community codperation for the 
common welfare. It is essentially an 
affirmative, constructive function. If it 
is to be rendered thru private agencies, 
they must first be taught “to keep their 
place,” and then the community must, 
in a spirit of justice and fairness, and 
indeed as a means of self-protection, 
give to its servants who are going 
about its business, such conditions of 
work and such compensation as will 
enable them to perform. 

The cities will lose out unless they 
make up their minds to two things: 

First, to stop temporizing with the 
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utility problem, and adopt a perma- 
nent civic policy with respect to it. 

Second, te exercise eternal vigilance 
in protecting the public interest and 
safeguarding the adopted public policy 
in every proceeding of every descrip- 
tion that affects the development or 
control of the local utilities. 

It is possible to outline in general 
terms a policy that is universally ap- 
plicable, or nearly so, altho, no doubt, 
the elaboration of such a policy. will 
necessarily differ in many details in 
different communities. 

The general utility policy, then, 
which ought to be adopted everywhere, 
is to treat public utilities as public 
business, with public service rather 
than private profits the desideratum 
of their management. If the companies 
are willing and able to operate the 
utilities on this basis, private owner- 
ship and management under intimate 
public control may continue to be used 
as an instrument for the performance 
of public service, but otherwise not; 
and the only possible guaranty of the 
faithful performance of a public func- 
tion by a private agency is the com- 
munity’s constant readiness, practical 
and real, to do for itself the things 
that are necessary to be done. 

New York City 


“Orders Received and Executed” 


air currents, at varying hights; the 
definite establishment of air pockets 
under certain conditions; the constant 
necessity for an amplifying collection 
of meteorological data or for student 
flyers to accustom them to the air and 
altitude; and also, for the purpose of 
learning how to maneuver a free bal- 
loon in the event of the breaking of the 
cable holding fast an observation bal- 
loon. For at any time_it is possible for 
an observation balloon to become a 
free balloon. It is understood at air 
stations that a free balloon may be 
used at almost any time by officers for 
any one of these purposes. No one trip 
in a free balloon is like unto another 
and much valuable experience may be 
gained in this manner. , 
Lieutenant Farrell is a gunnery of- 
ficer and while trained for flight in all 
types of aircraft is not regarded as a 
pilot. Lieutenant Kloor was the only 
lighter-than-air pilot of the three and 
naturally was appointed pilot for the 
flight of the balloon A-5598 when it 
left Rockaway, December 13, altho the 
other two officers were his seniors. 
The only instruments of any great 
value on a balloon flight are an alti- 
meter and a compass. For training 
purposes in connection with observa- 
tion, other instruments are used, but 
these are highly specialized and can be 
of little use when the flights made are 
experimental or for practice purposes. 
Kloor saw to it that in the rattan 
basket there were an altimeter and a 
compass and also supplies sufficient for 
a flight of short duration. Any man ac- 
customed to the air is interested vitally 
and at all times in all forms of air- 
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craft, and it is not to be wondered at 
that, as Hinton had never been in a 
free balloon, he was desirous of mak- 
ing the flight with Kloor. Farrell, on 
the other hand, who could be at home 
in any type of aircraft, realized the 
importance of keeping in “air trim” 
and was made the second passenger. 
Just what new experience might be 
forthcoming in this flight was not an- 
ticipated beforehand, but it is to be 
assumed that the data which is brought 
back from any air work is valuable to 
aviation. The orders for the flight 
were duly made out and signed by the 
commandant of the station and at noon 
on December 13 the big bag of 3500 
cubic feet capacity of gas was ready. 

When the free balloon was ready for 
flight there was a sufficient number of 
bags of sand in the basket. With the 
weight of the three men and all other 
weights the bag was at equilibrium. 
Gradually, as the gas warmed under 
the sun, it expanded, giving it greater 
lifting value. 

When there is present the pure joy 
of travel thru the air there is the 
temptation to continue. At Wells, New 
York, Kloor had valved, that is, let 
gas out in order to come down and 
find out what their location was. It 
was decided by Kloor to go on and land 
in the morning when there would be 
no danger of striking anything in the 
dark. Such a decision is often made by 
the pilot of a free balloon when he be- 
lieves distance may be made or a 
record may be established. As condi- 
tions at that time appeared to be sat- 
isfactory there was no reason for 
stopping the flight. Shortly after they 


unloosed their drag rope from the trees 
at Wells and were on the way again, a 
violent storm came up and they were 
whipped along at breakneck speed. 

It was well that Kloor was a skilled 
pilot, for only his ability, gained after 
many hours in the air in free balloon 
flights, saved the lives of these men. 
With such speed no landing could be 
made without the possibility of very 
serious accident or death and it was 
necessary during the entire night of 
the 13th and 14th for their safety that 
altitude be maintained. Bag after bag 
of the ballast gradually disappeared in 
order to keep up as far above the storm 
as possible. Soon this disappeared, and 
then all superfluous weight in the 
basket, ounce by ounce, was intermit- 
tently thrown overboard. During the 
next day the storm continued, but by 
skillful piloting they managed to stay 
up until they heard the dog bark. With 
their ballast exhausted and the buoy- 
ancy of the gas greatly reduced, the 
landing became a forced one and it is 
to the credit of Kloor in handling the 
balloon that no one was injured. 

Naval aviation can look in vain 
thru many records to find a similar 
chapter in its history of hair-raising 
flights. Kloor, as pilot, achieved a nota- 
ble accomplishment in free ballooning 
and one to which a new record in this 
field of aeronautics may be attached. 

But the story is the simple one set 
down at the beginning of this article— 


three entries in a Navy log. And the: 


significance of it is the same in every 
case of performance of duty, i. e., 
“Orders received and executed.” 

New York City 
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Without Benefit of Jim Crow 
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the sky above, skin as white as Italian 
marble, and profiles worthy of a prince 
of England. Whatever they may be, 
I claim them gladly and proudly as 
my blood brothers, my own people; I 
pity them, and I know they can be re- 
claimed in a decade. 

While a negro is by no means cer- 
tain of justice of purest ray serene 
when he kills a white person, it is in- 
teresting to me to observe how patient 
the courts are in cases, both civil and 
criminal, where one negro appears 
against another. And you must re- 
member that the negroes cause more 
casualties among each other in the 
South during a year than the white 
can be held accountable for. The courts 
are not merciful with the negro of- 
fender against a white person, but it 
is my observation that they are ex- 
tremely careful to follow the letter of 
the law. In the matter of homicide in- 
volving only whites, the juries are no- 
toriously lenient. 

I well recall the Burrell Oates case, 
which was reversed by the Texas Court 
of Criminal Appeals five times because 
the record did not make clear beyond 
a reasonable doubt identification of the 
negro defendant as the man who fired 
the fatal shot. The principal witness 
was a foreign woman who spoke very 
poor English. She made herself clear 
to the juries and they returned death 
penalties, but the record that went up 
to the higher court was not equally 
clear and the judges reversed the case 
again and again until the whole state 
was amused. The negro defendant had 
not a cent and seemed to have no 
friends. He was defended by counsel 
appointed by the court. The court 
would not risk executing a friendless, 
penniless, ignorant negro even after 
five juries convicted him until the 
court was satisfied. 

There are two facts which must be 
understood clearly before one can ap- 
proach the South’s negro problem with 
the remotest hope of understanding. 
One is that the negro understands the 
Southern white even more deeply than 
the white understands the negro. For 
every advantage a shrewd white man 
wrings from the black the black man 
wheedles another from the white. They 
know us from toe to head, from soul 
to pocketbook, and they play upon us 
as a master upon his violin. And we 
like it; their work is artistic. Fact 
number two is that the white man of 
the South loves the negro. Deny it, 
however hotly he may, it is the most 
important fact of all. Up here in New 
York I miss real “niggahs”—my “nig- 
gahs”—who love to serve me and whose 
service I love better than any other. 

Once you have got rid of the phan- 
tom of social and political equality you 
have in the negro qualities that you 
cannot keep from loving. If I leave out 
all the others and name only one it will 
be sufficient to make my point. Negroes 
love children and understand them and 
know how to entertain them and enjoy 
the task. Our children are devoted to 


them. Could there be a more tender 
tie? The care of a child is a burden to 
most of us when we are busy. It is a 
joy to a negro and he discharges the 
double service with utmost grace. No 
true son or daughter of the South can 
think of childhood without hearing 
again the endearing terms of their de- 
voted protectors and seeing smiling, 
black, shiny faces thru a mist of tears. 
Some years ago there was a mob 
outbreak in the town where my father 
lives. He buckled on his six-shooters 
and accompanied his negro servants on 
all necessary trips. Anyone who thinks 
he would not have shot in their de- 
fense lives in the North. Many other 
men did the same thing. Some years 
ago when there was a race riot in At- 
lanta, scores of white men gathered 
the negroes to whom they felt they 
owed protection on their own prem- 
ises and then mounted guard over 
them on the front gallery, remaining 
there all night, shotgun in hand and 
finger on the trigger. It is a very dan- 
gerous venture in the South to do wan- 
ton harm to a negro. He may “tell his 
white folks.” If they happened to be 
Colonel Bill Crowell, my father, there 
would be “hell all over the place.” 
There is one great wrong done the 
negro in the South, however, that I am 
aware of and hope to see remedied. 
That wrong is the belief by millions 
of Southern whites that “to educate 
a negro is to ruin a good cotton picker 
and produce an agitator and trouble- 
maker.” It‘is beyond me how that fic- 
tion persists in the minds of honest, 
well intentioned, kind men when the 
facts so plainly show they are wrong. 
Every loud-mouthed agitator I have 
ever met among the negroes was an 
ignoramus. The negroes are misled 
and robbed and misinformed year after 
year by self-appointed ministers of 
the gospel who barely read and write. 
They are stirred up by demagogs 
who cannot read the headlines of the 
newspapers. Educated negroes are 
quiet, industrious, useful citizens. 
Some of my Southern friends will 
take exception to this, but I plead with 
them to observe carefully before they 
vote me mistaken. Some of them will 
take exception to the appearance of 
any such statement in a magazine read 
in the North, because they think it will 
give fuel to those who are bitter 
against the South. But there is no dan- 
ger in telling the truth to an acute 
sentimentalist no matter how damag- 
ing it may be to your own cause: he 
hasn’t sense enough to use it. He pre- 
fers the fictions of his own imagina- 
tion. The sentimentalist Northern sym- 
pathizer with the Southern negro has 
never done one bit of good for the 
negro and never will. On the contrary 
he stirs something stubborn and ill- 
tempered that is in all of us. He never 
quite knows what he is talking about. 
Nine times out of ten he pleads the 
negro’s right to something that would 
do him more harm than good. 
New York City 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 
Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 


Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 

Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest 

For the future welfare of each girl and 
boy? 

Do you want a sunny clime 

Where there’s fishing all the time? 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 


Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy-payment plan, 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 


Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail to-day; 

We will send this Booklet absolutely 
FREE. 

After you have read it through, 

If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me. 


We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal. 
On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal. 
Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book— 
“TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” It 
tells of almost unbelievable profits made from 
trucking and fruit-growing in our part of 
FLORIDA. Also about sick-and-out-of-work 
Clauses, and other protective features of our 


contract. Address Sylvester E. Wilson. ‘ 
Hi2, Orlando, Florida. a 
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Kunderd’s New 
1921 Gladioli 


Eighty new sorts are offered 
this year. Your 1921 garden 
should display a collection of 
these grand new varieties. 

These new sorts and many 
others are described and illus- 
trated in my 1921 Calalog. 
Eight of them are shown 
in natural colors, and 
complete cultural infor- 
mation is given. 

A copy of this book will 
help you to select the best 
Gladioli for your garden 
—write for it today. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The originator of the 
“Ruffled Gladioli’’ 


Box 5, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


FIVE YEAR SIX PER CENT. GOLD NOTES 
DUE FEBRUARY 1, 1924 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


SEVEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. 
CONVERTIBLE GOLD BONDS. 
DUE AUGUST 1, 1925 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 26 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 60 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Company 
will be paid on February 15, 1921, to sharehold- 
ers of record at close of business January 31, 
1921. Tue transfer books will not be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the com- 
pany in time to reach stockholders on the date 


they are payable, 
. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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How to. Study. This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


\ English, Literature and 
Composition 


i. The Five Cent Fare. 


1. Discuss the carfare question in your own 
city, if there has been any. What sort of 
propaganda has been used? Criticize it on 
the ground of its effectiveness. 

2. Write a series of posters or placards ad- 
vocating anything you please of local in- 
terest—higher carfares, or a new school 
gymnasium, or a new theater, or better 
roads, or anything you like. 

8. Make a paragraph statement of the sub- 
stance of Mr. Wilcox’s article. If you have 
difficulty in doing this, see if you can find 
out whether the trouble is with you or 
the article. 


ll. A Challenge to Colleges. 

1. Explain the following: 
osophy is too catholic.” “ ... have all but 
shouted ‘kamerad’ to their difficulties.” “If 
education in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was too transcendental is there no 
danger that in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century it shall be too practical?” 
Define hedonism, transcendental, practical 


idealism. 

2. Mr. Mathews suggests two troubles with 
modern education; “that unstable com- 
pound of athletics, dances and enforced 
class attendance...” and “American edu- 
cational methods . - are altogether too 
emphatic as to economic efficiency.” Do you 
think these are two aspects of the same 
condition, or two different conditions? 
Which of Mr. Mathews’ charges against 
the American college is better supported 
by your own experience? 

8. Write an answer to this article, meeting 
it in general or on any point you choose. 


lll. Without Benefit of Jim Crow. 


1. There is so much pleasant running com- 
ment in Mr. Crowell’s essay that perhaps 
it is hard to pay attention to the points he 
makes. Summarize Mr. Crowell’s attitude 
toward the negro, referring to passages 
which seem to you especially revealing. 

2. What do you think of Mr. Crowell’s diag- 
nosis of the Northern state of mind toward 
the negro, as he describes it in the passage 
beginning, “And this has suggested a new 
mystery to me... .” If you disagree, write 
what seems to you a fairer statement of 
the case. 

3. How do you think Mr. Crowell would meet 
the fact that in the North it is not neces- 
sary tq have a Jim Crow law to preserve 
order and decency, believing as he does that 
the attitude of the South is essentially more 
just and sound than it is in the North? 
What do you yourself make out of this 
fact, that Northern negroes do not need to 
be kept in order by law? 

4. If you are a Northerner and resent being 
called a sentimentalist, write a dialog be- 
tween yourself and Mr. Crowell, attempting, 
without doing him injustice—simply using 
the material of his own article—to convict 
him of the same weakness. Be sure you 
give him a chance to defend himself. 

5. Find out something about different atti- 
tudes toward the negro fifty and more 
years ago. Pick out one or a group of 
the following, as the center of an essay 
about the Civil War state of mind on the 
subject: A am Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, 
Whittier, Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. These are chosen 
because they happen to have left full writ- 
ten record of their feelings and beliefs, not 
because of the side they were on. If you 
can supplement the list with other prom- 
inent Southerners of the Civil War period, 
so much the better. Give your essay con- 
ereteness by as much illustrative material 
as you can use. 


IV. The Story of the Week. 


1. Write a poem or a piece of more or less 
poetical prose suggested by the cartoon “I 
was an-hungered and ye gave Me meat,” 
or any other appeal you have seen for the 
starving children of Europe. 


V. A Little of Everything. 


1. Write a letter to The Independent with 
suggestions for the Little of Everything 
department—what sort of things you would 
like to have in it, what sort of thing it 
prints that you do not care for, what sort 
of thing, all right in moderation, that you 
think it prints too much of. 

2. If you have an idea for an interesting little 
article for the department, write it and 
send it in. Do another of the kind of thing 
that you have already seen published; or, if 
you can, something that you think is 
an innovation. 


“Its social phil- 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


1. International Understanding— The As- 
sembly of the League. Beating Swords 
Into Plowshares. America and Japan. 


1, Summarize in a compact statement the 
achievements of the League of Nations 


Assembly. 

2. What point does Mr. Holt make in com- 
paring the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions with the first Congress of the United 
States? 

3. What reasons are inducing Congress to re- 

below the figure fixed a few 


ago 

4. How far do you think military and naval 
disarmament can safely be carried (a) on 
our own initiative, t 
with England and Japan, 
enter the League of Nations or some sim- 
ilar organization? 

Il. Municipal 
Fare. 

1. “City dwellers are now paying twice as 
much for utility services as for municipal 
government.” In your opinion, is this an 
argument for or against municjpal owner- 
ship of public utilities? Notice how the 
argument could be turned to the advan- 
tage of either side. 

2. Why are municipal transportation com- 
panies now advocating “service at cost” 
whereas for many years they held to the 
rigid letter of the contracts fixing a five 
cent fare? What economic changes have 
taken place during the last decade to bring 
about this change of attitude? 

3. What policy with respect to public utilities 
is advocated by Mr. Wilcox? 

4, Compare the line of argument in this ar- 
ticle with that of Mr. Edwin Sweet in 
The Independent of November 27, 1920, who 
advocated “service at cost,” by increased 
fares if necessary. If the fare question is 
a live one in your town prepare a debate 
for or against a higher fare, based on 
these articles. 

lil. The Race Question—Without Benefit 
of Jim Crow. 

1. Read this able presentation of the southern 
white viewpoint on racial discriminations in 
connection with “The New Negro,” by 
Rollin L. Hartt, in The Independent of 
January 15, 1921. Numerous points of com- 
parison and contrast will suggest them- 
selves. 

IV. Austria—The German Lands. Austria’s 
Rising Generation. 

1. From any standard history of Europe find 
out what you can about Austria. What was 
the House of Hapsburg? What lands did 
it acquire by war or or other- 
wise? What was Austrian policy in Ger- 
many and Italy during the times of Metter- 
nich? What important lands were lost to 
the Austrian realm previous to 19147? 

2. Compare the map of Austria in 1914 with 
the present map. What lands were lost by 
the war and the peace treaties? Why is it 
difficult for the present Austria to stand 
alone? What are the arguments for uniting 
Austria with Germany? What objections 
might reasonably be urged against this? 

V. The Supreme Court—The Supreme Ob- 
stacle. 

1. What are the powers of the Supreme Court 
as laid down in the constitution? How 
were they emphasized in the times of Jus- 
tice Mars 

2. What is the significance of Mr. Hapgood’s 
title? If the Supreme Court is 
servative do you think this Aon A (a) the 


Railways— The Five Cent 


(c) the conservatism of the 
dents who have made the appointments? 

8. Prepare a brief for or against the present 
right of the Supreme Court to declare legis- 
lation unconstitutional. 

Vi. French Politics—French Cabinet Upset. 

1. How does the French constitution differ 
from the American with respect to the re- 
sponsibility of the executive to the legisla- 
tive branch of government? Do you think 
it would be a good thing or not if the 
House of Representatives could compel the 
President to dismiss any member of his 
Cabinet who could not hold the confidence 
of the House? 

2. Point out how the great number and small 
size of political parties in France makes it 
difficult for a Premier to hold office long. 
How it simplify the tasks of govern- 


ment to have only two great parties? 

8. How does the foreign policy of President 
Millerand differ from that of ex-President 
Poincaré? Why have the Germans 
so much interest in the interna] 
France? 


just now 
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